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AUtHOR and JOURNALIST requires 


eaivata, SECRETARY. Previous experience not in- 
1, refined, and willing to learn the duties 
a pa tg stating initial salary and open, stamp for 
pirticulars, to Actor, care of Lux, 55, Chancery Lane, V 


FRENCH LITERARY GENTLEMAN, 
Fellow and Professor of the University of France, desires 4 
undertake the TRANSLATION of an ENGLISH WORK into 
— CH.—Address M. Manxcet, Professeur au lycée, Versailles, 
rance. 





ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for 


WOMEN, and ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL.—A SCHOLAR- 
SHIP, value £30, and Two } ony Prizes, value £25 and £15, offered 
annually. Dufferin Jubilee Scho larship, value £25, for four years, 
offered in September.— Apply to Secretary, 30, Handel Street, Bruns- 
wick Square, W.C. 


ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—LAST 


WEEK.—The EXHIBITION will CLOSE on the EVENING 
ot MONDAY, 4 Avev st 7th. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS— 


EV [ERIKG EXHIBITION. ares EXHIBITION will be 
UPEN in the EVENING, from MON AY, Jv uy 3ist, to MONDAY, 
Acecst 7th (BANK HOLIDAY), from. 7.30 to 1030,” Admission 64. 
C atalogue 6d. On Bank Holiday the admission ‘avagheus the day 

will be 6d. On other days it will be as usual, 





ISS MIRIAM TWYMAN, Exhibitor 


Royal Academy, IV ag 4 MINIATURE PAINTER. Faithful 
and pleasing Portraits made from Life or Photographs. Lessons in 
Vil or Water-Colour Painting at own or Pupil’s residence. Terms on 
applicatien.—3, North Villas, Camden Square, N. W. 


T? ARTISTS and others.—LEASE of a 


BIJOU RESIDENCE, with two light statics attached, to be 
DISPOSED OF, within a few minutes’ walk of Gloucester Road and 
South Kensington Stations, and close to Museums, &c., containing 
four bedrooms, bath, and two reception rooms, and usual domestic 
offices. Goed gardens back and front. Studios would be let separately. 
Rent £135 per annum. Lease nine years. For further — 
apply t to Bawxer & Co., 24, Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


0 ART SCHOOLS and STUDENTS.— 


Full-size CASTS TO BE BOE. unpainted avd in good con- 
dition, of the Germanic’ us, Townley Venus, Torso Belvedere, Orante 
from the Louvre, Horse’s Head from the Parthenon, Torso, and a few 
others. —Apply to Mr. J. W. RIGHT, 28, C larence Gardens, Re gent's s Park. 





FOLK-LORE. 
pis of OMEN in SHETLAND 


(Inaugural Address to the Viking Club, London, 1892). By 
Jessie M. E. Saxpy. With Notes on the Folk-lore of the Raven and 
the Owl, hy W. A. CLovston. 300 Copies, privately printed, to Ned 
scribers.—A few copies may be had at Is. 6¢., post free, from Mr. / 
Jounston, 38, Beaumont Street, Marylebone, W. 


4 TYPE-WRITING. 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, | te 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully aad promptly 
ypewritten by Rayxe & Co., 40, Norfo'k Street, Strand, 
Bivate room for dictation. Highest references. Trauslations. 








| YPE- -WRITING.—All kinds of f Copying. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS, Pedigrees, &c. _Home Work. 
Terms: 1d. per folio (72 words); or 5,000 words, and over, Is. per 
thousand.—Miss Nieutine ALL, The Avenue, Stevenage, Herts. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The undermentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. 8. Locn, Secretary, 15, Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 

16,416, —A Southern Committee ask for £1 10s. to complete a pension 


6s. 6d. to an old lady of 79, formerly a nurse. Friends, employers, 
4 cha pel funds eomplete the amount. 





16,605.—£1 19s. wanted to continue to supplement the c!ub allowance 
of an old clerk, aged 79, whose former employers contribute 1s. 6d. a 
week. He is a very respectable man, and his daughters do what they 
can for him. 

16,900.—£2 12s. is required, to meet_the same amount from the 
clergy, to enable them to help a cripple girl to remain at a home, 
where she is learning to sew and knit as a slight means to future 
livelihood. Parents pay Is. a week. 





12,500.—An East End Committee wish to raise £2 16s, to enable 
them to nan a blind woman of 45 for the next six months. They have 
obtained £10 annually from Gardner's Trust for the Blind, and és, 
monthly from the Indigent Blind Visiting Society. She is a single 
woman, and saved £37 while in service, which money she lent to her 
employer, and lost when he failed in business. She saved £15 more, 
= then so sight failed, and she lived on her savings until they were 
exhausted 





13,861 —The Newington Committee ask for £8 15s. . rr the 
pension of &s. 6d. per week to a very respectable widow of 


16,931 —An Eastern Committee ask for £3 18s., to make up pension 
for six months for a very respectable ques woman, aged 68, Failing 
health prevents her from doing usual work. Friends and relations 
have raised a small allowance, but further help is needed 


16,514.—The Bow Committee ask for help to continue a weekly 
allowance to avery respectable single woman, aged 68. Relations and 
friends are helping NEEES, but £5 4s. is still required. 


AUTUMNAL TOUR to the HOLY 


LAND, and the EAST. —SPEC IAL SELECT PARTY. 


The Rev. HASKETT SMITH, oA. A., the well-known Traveller and 
Author, will CONDUCT a SELECT PARTY to ATI LENS, Constan- 
tirople, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, leaving ion September 13th. 
The arrangements will be under the care of THOS. COOK & SON 
and the Tour will be one of exceptional interest, including several 
places in Palestine not generally visited. 
, Barly aqetestion should be yates to the Rev. Haskerr Sits, 
Square } W., or to Tos. Coox & Sox, Ludgate 
re Circus, London. (The: number will ‘be ‘limited. ) 











BRITISH. MUSEU M. 


EVENING OPENING (8 to 10 p.m). 

The British Museum, Bloomsbury, will again be open to the public 
in the EVENING from 8 to 16 o'clock, on and after Monday, 
August lth. 

Eastern Galleries on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
Western Galleries on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays 
British Museum, E. Macspe Tuompsoy, 
25th ___ th July, 1 1893 _ Principal ] Librarig un and Secretary. 


JPRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.— 
The FORTIETH ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION of 
PICTURES by FOREIGN ARTISTS, including a Collection of 
bet oe F. Pradilla, is NOW OPEN. Daantesion, including 
catalogue, 1s 


Just Published.—At all Libraries and Deshesiben: q 


Y PERIL ina PULLMAN CAR. By 


Mason Artucer Grirritis, Author of “ The 7 een 's + Shilling,” 
“Chronicles of Newgate,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 
London: Hexry J. Deane, Salisbury House, § Salisbury ~All 
Fleet Street. 





CATALOGUES 
B AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 


TOURISTS’ GULDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
LUL: AU & CO., 37, Sono Square, Loxpon, W. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; 


AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALUGUES post , free on application. 





PRANK T. SABIN’S CATALOGUE of 


Fine and Rare Books, Engraviogs, Autographs, &¢ (52 pp.), i 
now ready, and will be sent on receipt of six stamps.—118, Shaftesbury 





Avenue, London, W. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE (CARDIFF). 
- ELEVENTH SESSION will be begin on MONDAY, Ocroner 2nd, 
3. 


"Tee information about the Entrance Scholarship and Exhibition 
Examination in September, and for the ¢ one : a» pectus which gives 
full information in regard to the FACULTI rts, Science, and 
Medicine ; ee DEPARTMENTS of nie i Mining ; and th 
X)EPARTMENTS for the training of Teachers in Elementary ona 
Secondary oat apply to Ivor James, Registrar. 

University College, ¢ hardiff, July 12, 1893. 


A BERDARE HALL, RESIDENCE for 
WOMEN STUDENTS of the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of 
SOUTH WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


Principal: Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 

Board and Residence £35 per annum, College Tuition fee £10 per 
annum. One Scholarship of £35, one of £30, four of £25, one of £20, 
one of £15, and Twelve sxhibitions of £11 1s, will be “offered at the 
University College Entrance E 1 —For par- 
ticulars apply to the Principat before Se ptember | Ist. 


l J NIVERSITY COLLEGE of “WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the APPOINTMENT of an 
ASSISTANT LECTURER ia MATHEMATICS at a stipend of £150. 
Candidates must pt evidence of proficiency in Applied Mathematics, 

Full particulars of duties, &c., may be obtained from the undersigned, 
to whom 3 opementions, together with copies of Testimonials, must be 
sent on or before 5th September next, 

T. Morrmer Green, Registrar. 


HEFFIELD DAY TRAINING 


c ULLEG EGE, 


The Council of Firth College prepose to appoint a LADY TUTOR 
and LECTURER in EDUCATIC lary £175. Preference will be 
given to Candidates who have ~~ experience in a similar position. 
Names to be sent in on or before August 12th. 

Further particulars will be forwarded on application to the 
Reerstran, Firth C Jollege, Sheftield. 


MUDIE’s 
SELECT 


LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 











TOWN SUBSCPIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three ro one unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carri 


nent BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand 4 
greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER 
Is in daily communication with this Librezy. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48 Queen Victeria 8t., B.C 


POPULAR EDITION. 
Ato, with FORtaalt, 


e 
JOSEPH { MAZZINI a Mem 
with two Essays MAZZ INI: 
DEMOCRACY” at “THE DUTI ES of 


Loyponi ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 anp 22, Furnivat Srreer. E.C, 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


rice 6d. 


ofr MO uoT Seite. on 





N= EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
¢.—K ING, SELL & RAILTON, Génie high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Boly Court, Fleet Street, E.C., are 
prepared to undertake the Printing and Publishing of first-class 
Newspapers, Magazines, Books, Catalogues. Pamphlets, Prospectuses, 
Articles of ‘Assooiation, Minutes of EN idence, &c, in the best style. 
Their offices are fitted with the latest improvements in etary and 
other Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign Type, and they 


| emplo: none Wut first-class workmen. Facilities upon the premises 
for rial Offices, free. Advertising and Publishin ments 
—t--, Telephone 2759. Telegraph, “ Africanism, London.” 
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Now ready, Price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


Contents for AUGUST, 1893. 

. DIANA TEMPEST. Chaps. XXIV.-XXVII. 

Il, OF HIS LADY’3 TREASURES (VILLANELLE) 

IL. AMELIA OPIE. 

lV. YOUTH. 

V. MARLOWE’S “ FAUSTUS.” 

VI. A BUNDLE of OLD SERMONS 
VII. THE PORTRAIT of PHILLIS CROMARTIE. 
VIII. HENRIK IBSEN and BJORNSTJERNE BJORNION 

1X. THE DEVIL’S OWN. 

X. PREACHERS snd SERMONS. 

XI. PAULIE. 
XIT, “LA REVANCHE DE VATERLOO.” 
XUI. THE GREATER GLORY. Cars. XXIIL-XXVI. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


NOW READY, 


THE BISHOP’S WIFE: 
A Sketch. 
By DAYRELL TRELAWNEY. 


In 1 vol., crown Syvo, 63. 


~ 


NOW READY. 
A New and Cheaper Edition of Miss Linskill's 


TALES OF THE 
NORTH RIDING. 


By MARY LINSKILL, 
Author of ‘‘ The Haven under the Hill,” &e 
In 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s, 
NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A SPLENDID COUSIN.” 


MRS. FINCH-BRASSEY. 
By Mrs. ANDREW DEAN, 
Author of ** Isaac Eller’s Money.”’ 
In3 woe crown 8vo. 

** Mra Pinch-Brassey’ is almost daring in the slightners of 
its plot, but is a careful and humorous stady of an odious 
woman, with several sketches of other characters cleverly in- 
dicted, Mrs. Finch-Brassey is a slanderer and mischief- 
maker of the same sort as the Contessa Addle, of Mr. Marion 
Crawford’s recent novel, ‘ Pietro Ghiel ri’ ; she ia actuated by 
the same motives of vanity and jealousy, and she comes 
almost as near to doing fatal injury to the objects of her spite. 
Hg surroundings are less dignitic - and more amusing, and 
she is a brisker person.”’— Wer! 


BY THE AUTIIOR OF “MRS. SEVERN.” 


MRS. ELPHINSTONE of DRUM 
By Mrs. STEVENSON. 
Author of “ Juliet,” &c. 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 


* Mre. Elphinsts ye of Drum’ 
eats Seed” ! Fuir. 


is cut of the commen: a 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


The NOVELS of RHODA BROUGHTON 


MRS. BLIGH. 

COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 
JOAN. | NANCY. 
NOT WISELY BUT TOO WELL. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 
BELINDA. | ALAS! 

‘* DOCTOR CUPID.” 


Each in 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 


Rici Arp Bentiey & Son, New Burlington Street, 


F. V. WHITE & CO. ' 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
(10 BE OBTAINED IN TOWN OR COUNTRY.) 


Will be published early in August. 


By oh a 


Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. 





f.5 By the Author of 
“The M.F.H.’s Daughter,” 

“Drawn shang ” “A Big &take,” 

* £100,000 versvs Ghosts, ” “The Criton 
Hunt Myst tery,’ ’ &e. 8 vole. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


Cloth, 3s. 6). 

By Mrs. Hungerford (Author of ‘ Molly 
Bawn”)—NORA CREINA, 

Cloth, 23. 6d. each. 


By Mrs. Edward Kennard—SPORTING 
TALES. (A New Work.) 
The Public Opinion.— . . Attractive and entertaining.’ 
The Scotsman.—“* Mrs. Kennard writes with an equal ‘lash of style 
and an er qually catching exhilaration of spirits. Her new book is as 
gay and breczy as the most sportive reader could desire.” 


By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn —ONLY a 


HORSE DEALER. 


By Mrs. Lovett Cameron—A SISTER’S 


SIN. 














In picture boards, 2s. each. 
By John Strange Winter—MY GEOFF; 
or, The Experie nees of a Lady Ifelp. (5th Edition.) 
By May Crommelin.—THE FREAKS of 
LADY FORTUNE. 
By F.C. Philips and Percy Fendall— 
MARGARET BYNG. (2nd Edition.) 
In paper covers, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 


By Mrs. Hungerford.—A MAD PRANK 














Serial Tales by Mrs. Alexander and Barbara Lake. (Author # 

“The Betrayal of Reuben Holt”) are appearing 
BELGRAVIA, a London Magazine (publish 1 monthly), 
at all Newsagents, Bookstalls, &e. 1s. 


THE SUMMER NUMBER OF 
“ BELGRAVIA,” 1s. 


a rut tining Ce mntributions by ANNIE THOM: AS (Mrs. Pender Cudlip 
the At RK of “MISS M¢ ee = A. oo Rin Ebr 
MISS CRAIGIE 


r 
STEW ker DREWRY- HALKETT—R. BU 
NAND—CHARLOTTE A. PRIC E— ETHEL i KRRY AT, cal others. 


(At all Newsagents, Bookstal's, & 


Serial Tales by B. M. Croker, A. Perrip, and Darley Dale are 
appearing in LONDON SOCIETY, a Monthly Megazine, 
at all Newsagents, Bookstalls, &c. 1s, 


The SUMMER NUMBER of “LONDON 
SOCIETY,” 1s. 


Contributions by ALBANY de FONBLAN vid — 
PENDER CUDLIP—W. W. FENN— 

(At all Newsagents, Bookstalls, as) 
* Very at tractive and readable are the 
the first- 


Containing 
CURTIS YORKE—DAISY 
MRS. THOMPSON, and others. 
The Western Daily Merceury.- 
holiday parts of * London Society’ and * Belgravia.’. -In 
mentioned there is an admirable miscellany.” 


Vol. LXILI. of LONDON SOCIETY (780 pp.), 


handsomely bound in gilt cloth, with gilt edge, price 10s. 6d.; Cases 
for binding volumes, 2s. each. (At all Booksellers, &e.) 


A Copy of the Catalogue containing Works by-- 
Jobn Strange Winter, Mrs. Edward Kennard, Hawley 
&mart, B. L. Farjeon, Fergus Hume, Mrs. J. H. Riddell, 
Mrs. Herbert Martin, Mrs. Lovett Cameron, ** Rita,’’ Mrs, 
Hungerford (Author of ** Molly Bawn”’), B. M. Croker, 
Florence Wardcn, Mrs. Alexander Fraser, Mrs. Alexander, 
F. C. Philips, F. C. Philips and Percy Fendall, F. C. 
Philips and t TW ills, Helen Mathers, Justin McCarthy, 
M.P., and Mrs. Campbell Praed, Mra. — Praed, 
Tiume Nisbet, Curtis Yorke, Bret Harte, Annie Thomas 
(Mra. Pender Cudlip), Mrs. Robert Jocelyn, Lady Mar- 
garet Majendie, The Hon. Mrs. Fetherstophaugb, "alfred 
C. Calmour, Mrs. Frank St. Clair Grimwood, May Crom- 
melin, Florence Marryat, sae? Violet Greville, Iza Duffus 
Hardy, lady Constance Howard, Jean Middlemass, 
William Day, ‘‘ Carmen &ylva’”’ (H.M. the Queen of 
Roumania), and others, will be sent cn application. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 


MESSRS. SAMPSON LOW, 
MARSTON & COMPANY 
beg to announce as just 
ready a New Edition at 
HALF-A-CROWN of Mr. 
Blackmore’s famous story 


“LORNA DOONE,” 


with a Photogravure Por- 
trait of Mr. Blackmore, 
taken in dune last ex- 
pressly for this popular 
edition. Bound inclothextra 


uniform in style with the 
cheap editions of William 
Black’s & Thomas Hardy’s 
Novels now being issued. 


NOVELS BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


Uniform crown 8vo Volumes, bound in cloth, 
HALF-A-CROWN each. 
A Daughter of Heth. , Shandon Bells. 
With Portraitof the Author | Adventures in Thule. 
The Strange Adven-| Yolande. 




















tures of a Phaeton. | Judith Shakespeare. 
A Princess of Thule. | The Wise Women of 
Kihmeny, | White Heath 

ite Heather. 
Madca yTiolet. [Just ready. 
Three Feathers. Sabina Zembra. 
The Maid of Killeena.| The Strange Adven- 
a — and/_ tures of aHouseboat 

a, In Far Lochaber. 

Manicnd of Dare. The Penance of John 
Lady Silverdale’s Logan. 

Sweetheart. Prince Fortunatus. 
White Wings. Donald Rossof Heimra 
Sunrise. Stand Fast! Craig 
The Beautiful Wretch; Royston. 


WESSEX NOVELS BY THOMAS HARDY, 


Uniform crown Svo Volumes, bound ia cloth, 
HALF-A-CROWN each 


FAR from the MADDING CROWD. 
With New Photogravure Portrait from a Photograph. 
The Trumpet-Major. The  ~—./, of the 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. Nativ 

The Mayor of Caster- The Hand of Ethel- 
bridge. berta. 

A Laodicean. Two o on a a Tower. 


STORIES BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Uniform demy 8vo Volumes, Illustrated Covers, 1s. each. 
Soldiers Three 5 Stories Wee Willie Winkie. 
of Barrack-Room Life. ° 
The Story. of the Under the Deodars: 
GADSDYS > Tale Without —— 
a Plot. The Phantom ‘Rick- 


In Black and White : SHAW, and other Eerie 
_Btories of Native Life. Tales 


“AUG GUST NUMBER, “PRICE ONE ‘SHILLING. 


FASHIONS OF _ TO-DAY. 


With Presentation Portrait of PRINCESS FERDINAND 
of BULGARIA, and about 40 Llustrations of Dresses 
aud Fancy Work. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. | 
The FICTION NUMBER (August) 
of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 





London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd , 
St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 








Publishers in Ordinery to Her Maje-ty the Queen. 


li, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Tne Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript, 

it ts particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Error. 











LITERATURE. 
“TwrEeLveE Encusn Sratresmen.”’—EZdward 
the First. By Prof. T. F. Tout. (Mac- 
millans.) 


Tue ‘‘ English Statesmen ” series has con- 
tained some excellent examples of com- 
pressed biography from the pens of eminent 
writers who are thorough masters of their 
subjects, such as the late Prof. Freeman’s 
William the Conqueror and Mr. Morley’s 
Walpole. The author of the present volume 
is not yet as well known to fame as some of 
his fellow-labourers, but he has given us 
an honest and careful piece of work by no 
means unworthy of the company in which 
it is placed. 

Indeed, anyone who takes in hand to set 
forth the character of Edward I. as a states- 
man has a task of peculiar difficulty. The 
portrait of the great king—sketched, of 
course, mainly from the same point of view 
—has been painted so elaborately and in 
such living colours by Bishop Stubbs in 
the second volume of his ‘ Constitutional 
History,” that it is impossible for any later 
writer who deals with the subject to avoid 
drawing largely from the bishop’s pages. 
This Prof. Tout has evidently done and very 
wisely ; and it is not his fault if he is 
obliged, throughout the greater part of his 
little book, to say over again what has been 
said before by the greatest living master 
of mediaeval history. At least, he has put 
the facts in a more concise and popular 
shape, and it may be hoped that he will 
find many readers who would shrink from 
the labour of reading the bishop’s volumes 
through. 

The theme is, in very truth, a noble one. 
In the list of English kings there have 
been many who were neither good nor 
great ; in fact, it may be said that those to 
whom we could, after making the most 
generous allowances, assign either quality 
separately are in a decided minority of 
the whole number. Certainly, since the 
Norman Conquest there have been hardly 
any among the rulers of England on whom 
it is possible to bestow the two titles in 
combination ; it may, indeed, be questioned 
whether two such can be found among those 
who bore the name of king. 

But one certainly, after making all 
needful deductions, fully merits the praise 
of being both great and good ; and that one 
was the First Edward as we style him, 
though, as Mr. Freeman used to say, he 
might with better reason be called, as some 
in his own day did call him, the Fourth. It 
is strange indeed that all our kings before 
the Conquest should be left out in the 
numerical reckoning of the royal style, 





and doubly strange in the present case, 
considering how strikingly Edward re- 
produced many of the features of his old 
English predecessors, and especially of his 
great namesake, the son of Alfred. It is 
curious that, while we in England have thus 
unduly curtailed the list of our sovereigns, 
other nations have unduly extended their 
lists. Thus, the French in their enumeration 
count in the purely German dynasty of the 
Karlings ; while the Swedes outdo all others 
by including in their reckoning no less than 
six doubtful or mythical Charleses, the first 
of whom is said to have reigned about 
2000 z.c., and before the time of the god 
Odin! which almost matches the story of 
the Scotch family, who had a boat of their 
own at the time of the deluge, or of the 
Welsh genealogical tree, which contained a 
marginal note a considerable way from the 
top to the effect that ‘ About this time the 
world was created.” 

As we have said, Prof. Tout had not much 
scope for originality, but he has written a 
very clear and accurate sketch of Edward’s 
career. He brings out well the part which 
he played in the troubles of his father’s 
reign, and shows how much he learned from 
his great adversary, Simon de Montfort. 
“‘ His long years of apprenticeship had not 
simply formed his character; they had also 
suggested the main lines of the policy on 
which he was to act for the whole of his 
long reign.” 

The account of Edward’s legislation is 
good, though Professor Tout would have 
done well to eschew what Mr. Freeman 
once called the silly title of ‘‘ the English 
Justinian.” Between the personal character 
and general history of the two men there 
was as little resemblance as can be con- 
ceived, and even in the one point of apparent 
analogy the comparison soon breaks down 
when we come to details. Justinian’s legis- 
lation was essentially the work of a theorist, 
who desires to put forward a complete sys- 
tem founded on first principles, while all 
Edward’s measures were framed to meetsome 
actually urgent necessity, and illustrate the 
intensely English and practical turn of his 
mind. 

On the importance of the resign of 
Edward I. as marking the definite estab- 
lishment of our parliamentary system, it 
was, of course, absolutely impossible to say 
anything new, since this forms the special 
province of Dr. Stubbs, and he has not 
merely carefully put together all the facts 
that can be known, but has also with his 
wonted masterly power drawn out all the 
inferences that can be suggested by them. 
Our author, like everyone else, could do no 
otherwise than follow in the footsteps of the 
great master. He has, however, shown 
some independence of view in treating of 
ecclesiastical matters, which form the one 
approach to an exception, if we may say so, to 
Bishop Stubbs’s almost perfect impartiality. 
The bishop seems now and then to be trying 
to make the best possible case for every 
leading Churchman; and, in particular, the 
leniency of the judgment which he passes 
on Archbishop Winchelsea’s opposition to 
Edward in 1297, is very noticeable when 
contrasted with the severity of his criticisms 
on the Earls of Hereford and Norfolk, 





whose action certainly appears more con- 
stitutional than that of the Archbishop, and 
less influenced by merely class interest. 
Prof. Tout takes a decidedly more ua- 
favourable view of Winchelsea than Bishop 
Stubbs, and he gives good reason for his 
opinion. The conduct of the Archbishop 
in bringing atrecious and absurd charges 
against one of Edward’s most trusted 
ministers cannot be palliated, and appears 
fully to justify the king’s conduct in banish- 
ing him. Bishop Stubbs certainly shows 
less than his usual sober judgment when he 
declares that ‘‘ Winchelsea was a great 
man.” 

In treating of Edward’s foreign relations 
and the administration of his continental 
dominions, Prof. Tout has a subject which 
has not been so exhaustively treated by 
previous writers as the internal English 
history of the reign; and he has been able 
to bring forward some facts which will be 
new to most readers. He points out 
Edward’s constant endeavours for the im- 
provement of his Aquitanian duchy, and 
its defence against French aggression. It is 
interesting to notice that Edward appeared 
as a founder of cities abroad as well as at 
home, the most important of which was the 
port of Libourne on the Dordogne, which 
has always remained a prosperous town, 
though of course it cannot vie with 
Edward’s great English foundation of 
Kingston-upon-Hull. The care which Prof. 
Tout has devoted to this topic suggests that 
he might undertake a work which is much 
needed—a history of the connexion between 
England and Aquitaine. There is a great 
want of knowledge on this head even among 
those who are tolerably well informed on 
other parts of the contemporary history ; 
and it requires a clear grasp of the facts 
in order thoroughly to understand the origin 
of the Hundred Years War, and to realise 
that France was the real aggressor, while 
England was only standing on the defensive. 

Prof. Tout has given its proper place, 
and no more, to that portion of Edward’s 
career which still, it is to be feared 
with many, constitutes the whole of his 
history—namely, his dealings with Scot- 
land. Edward has indeed suffered greatly 
by this undue concentration of interest 
upon what after all was only an — in 
his reign. In the first place, he has been 
judged entirely by a small portion of his 
actions, and in the next place an utterly 
ignorant and unfair judgment has been 
passed upon his conduct in that particular 
respect. It was natural that Scotchmen 
should have no particular love for Edward’s 
memory, though this hardly justifies them 
in drawiug pictures of him which would 
require some qualification if applied to 
Attila or Napoleon; but it is not easy 
to see why Englishmen should, without 
examination, unhesitatingly take the Scotch 
side against their own country. Probably 
there are still many who imagine that 
Edward’s claims to the over-lordship of 
Scotland were a new and unheard-of thing 
devised by himself for the first time; but 
every candid writer, whichever side he may 
take, will admit that this was far from being 
the case. The question is greatly compli- 
cated by the distinction between the three 
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lands which united to form the kingdom of 
Scotland as it existed in the thirteenth 
century : Scotland proper, or the country 
north of the Forth ; Welsh Strathclyde ; and 
English Lothian—and by the different re- 
lations under which they had originally 
stood to the crown of England. There 
can be little doubt that some kind of 
supremacy over all had been constantly 
asserted by the English kings, and fre- 
quently admitted by the Scotch. Though 
Prof. Tout goes rather too far when he says : 
‘‘In the old days, before the Norman Con- 
quest, there had been countless instances 
of the Scottish kings acknowledging the 
English monarch as their father and lord” ; 
yet thero are certainly some cases which can 
only be explained away by ingenious 
special pleading. Edward thus only 
demanded rights which he had at least 
reasonable ground for believing to have 
been enjoyed by his predecessors, and which 
were most fully admitted by the repre- 
sentatives of the Scotch nobility, who 
appealed to him to decide the disputed 
succession. It does not follow, of course, 
that those who withstood Edward are to be 
condemned ; all we ask is that his conduct 
may be admitted to come up to the standard 
not merely of an average king, which is 
saying very little, but of a decently honest 
man in private life. Edward certainly 
meant to govern Scotland weil, but the 
Scots would have none of his government. 
They were quite justified in so resolving, 
but it is unfair to blame the English king 
for not displaying a degree of exalted virtue 
attained by no rulers even at the present 
day. Prof. Tout has striven with success to 
be fair to both sides, and we may quote the 
words with which he concludes : 


‘* But if an independent Scotland bear witness 
that Edward’s greatest ambition was a failure, 
his work lived on in his own kingdom of 
England, where afterages agreed to recognise 
in him one of the greatest and wisest of her 
rulers, and where the whole subsequent history 
of the land he loved so well bore daily witness 
to the strength and permanence of the great 
king’s work.” 
R. Seymove Lone. 


Poems, Dramatic and Lyrical. By John 
Leicester Warren, Lord de Tabley. 
With Illustrations by C. S. Ricketts. 
(Elkin Mathews & John Lane.) 

Foun Leicester Warren, Lorp pe Taney, 

is perhaps not quite so forgotten a poet 

as he thinks; but nevertheless he has ceased 
to publish poetry for so many years, and 
his previous volumes were so many in 
number, that it would have been convenient 
if he had told us more precisely which of 
the poems included in this volume are here 
published for the first time. What infor- 
mation he does give us on this subject is mis- 
leading; for we are told in the prefatory 
note that they are to be found, some at the 
beginning, and some others at the end, of 
the volume. Those quite unacquainted with 
his work would naturally think themselves 
justified in setting the last but one of these 
pieces among the new poems; but this is 
the fine sonnet on “The Two Old Kings,” 








and has since been republished in Mr. 
Miles’s Poets and Poetry of the Century, and 
probably in other anthologies. It is now 
accompanied by the best of the curious but 
very unequal designs with which Mr. C. 8. 
Ricketts has adorned the volume—designs 
which remind one about equally of Albrecht 
Diirer and Burne Jones. It was particularly 
rash of this clever young designer to 
challenge so direct a comparison between 
himself and the elder master as he has done 
in his illustration of ‘‘The Prodigal.” The 
comparison is unfortunate to Mr. Ricketts 
with regard to the prodigal himself, and 
perhaps still more so with regard to his 
pigs. 

It does not very much matter whether 
the poems are new or old, if we regard the 
book—and we are justified in so doing—asan 
anthology culled by the author’s own hand. 
They are all works of his maturity; and 
there is no sign throughout the book that 
his ideals of art or his poetical view of life 
haveundergone much change ordevelopment 
in later years. The “‘ Hymn to Astarte,” 
with which the volume commences, is one 
of those impassioned appeals to a very 
much unknown goddess which the neo- 
paganism of Mr. Swinburne brought into 
vogue more than thirty years ago; and 
‘The Woodland Grave,” though somewhat 
different in sentiment and imagery, is sister 
to the beautiful poem once called ‘‘ The 
Ocean Grave,” and now “The Churchyard 
on the Sands.” Everywhere we find a note 
of something like despair, of a mind keenly 
sensitive to the beauty of the world and the 
joys of life, but viewing them all as the 
prey of the scythe of Time or of the shears 
of Death. But, if Lord de Tabley does not 
do much to sustain our hearts on this 
earthly pilgrimage, he solaces the sad 
journey with melodious laments, and delights 
our eyes with beautiful pictures, seen through 
the rifts of his melancholy. The “ Hymn 
to Astarte” is full of them, ard they 
almost compensate for the artificiality of the 
form in which the poet has clothed his 
passionate discontent with the arrangement 
of the universe. The vision of Astarte’s 
home is beautiful and beautifully painted : 

‘* T have seen thy silver fane, 
And trod thy slippery stair, 
Red with a crimson rain, 
And footworn with despair. 
Pale as dead men, ah, sweet 
We kneel to kiss thy feet. 


** We have leave onc little hour 
In thy white house to doze ; 
Broad passion-flowers embower 
The portals amber-rose, 
And lotos lilies keep 
Guard at thy shrine of sleep. 


** As drowsy flies which bide 
In some gray spider’s st afe ; 
Sleeplocked yet open-eyed, 
Glad yet in half despair : 
Lovers and maidens sit 
In the yellow gates of it, 


‘* Tland interpressed with hand. . . .”’ 


The ‘“‘Hymn to Astarte” is the most 
sustained lyrical effort in the volume, but 
it is too long and somewhat incoherent ; and 
Lord de Tabley’s imagination is more fruit- 
fully and perhaps more congenially em- 
ployed when he sets his rich imagination 


which first appeared in Searching the Net,| at work to conjure up some vision of that 





old world “‘ of Hellas and of Hellas’ gods” 

which he loves so well, and mourns s0 

sweetly. One of the finest of these is the 
fragment which is called ‘‘ Phaéthon,” but 
is really concerned only with the loves of 

Apollo and Clymene, which are told with a 

force and fulness that few moderns could 

rival. Here the imagery is luxuriant but 
not too rich for its theme; and the fancy, 
swift though it is, does not outstrip the 
thought. The passion remains human still, 
though rising beyond humanity; and the 
poet exalts our imagination without estrang- 
ing our sympathy :— é' 
** Fickle are the gods ; 

After the brief night of their fervour done, 

They do arise, and with one cold farewell 

Sail cloudward: and the wan white victim weeps 

lor aye a broken lamb, wounded and mazed 

Upon the altar of their amorousness : 

But the Olympian lover melts in air, 

His bright ascent a leaning rainbow tracks 

Daedal with argent amethyst and tinged 

In avenues of the marmoreal dawn— 

Hard-eyed, immortal, griefless, loveless, lost ! 

But Phoebus loved not as these godlings use ; 

He needed in the garden of his soul 

No lovelier roseleaf. Olymene alone 

Wrote in his absence fancy-pictured loves. 

She rode in spirit through the cloud with him. 

He heard her footstep in the halls of heaven. 

Her smile made pale his father’s starry lamps, 

In heaven he hungered for his earthly spouse ; 

And all the glorious precinct of his birth 

Paled like a prison on his weary eyes. 

And those Titanic palaces of dreams, 

Golden, auroral, built for god desire 

To sun itself in gardens of content ; 

Where the eternal lily never fades, 

And there are no graves, no vicissitudes, 

No sighs, no cypress; but the splendid groves 

Murmur with happy May beyond the stars— 

All these sweet places sickened on his soul, 

Empty of love, empty of Clymene, 

Most joyless desolations full of joy, 

Unparadised, insipid, tearless heaven. 

Then, as a lark, tired with the steadfast eun, 

Or solitary singing to the cloud, 

Reseeks with joy his lowly nesting tuft 

And dreams beside his mate no more of stars, 

Perfectly homed and — content — 

So Phoebus down the blue lake of the air 

Back to his nest of love and Clymene 

Descended.”’ 

These lines, good as they are, are not sucl 
a triumph as those which relate the wocing 
and conquest of Clymene. Nor are these 
all the beauties of this fine fragment. 
What.can be more truly seen and more 
clearly recorded than this image of ‘old 
King Oceanus” ?— 

‘* Blue-eyed, and wrinkled as the sand is wrinkled, 
A fair, wide face, hoary and ample browed, 
Smiling a sort of helpless animal smile, 

And whispering in the tangles of its beard. 

Of intervolving sea-weeds : a vague hulk 

Of humid godship, whom the fisher folk 

See floating, like a limpet-crusted oar 

Of some old Argosy wrecked long ago.”’ 

More striking, in some ways, than this 
fine fragment of “‘ Phaethon” is another, 
describing, in irregular rhyme, the house of 
Circe, and the wondrous piece of tapestry 
which it contains, all— 

** Arabesqued and bordered intricate 
With hairy spider things 
That catch and clamber, 

And salamander in his dripping cave 

Satanic ebon-amber. 

Blindworm and asp, and eft of cumbrous gait, 

And toads who love rank grasses near a grave, 

And the great goblin moth, who bears 

Between his wings the ruined eyes of death.’’ 

Marked by the same exuberance of 

; ay ; ”. 
grotesque fancy is the ‘‘ Story of a Spider” ; 
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and these poems, taken together with the 
fine monologue of Jael (we wish he had 

iven us a Judith also), the exquisite 
“ Nuptial Song,” the ‘“ Nimrod,” and other 
pieces, show a considerable range of poetic 
sentiment and dramatic sympathy. Yet 
one cannot help feeling that his imagination 
is more at home in Greece and Olympus 
than in Palestine or England, and that his 
most perfect work is to be found insuch poems 
as ‘Zeus’ and “Pandora,” ‘ Daphne,” 
and the Ode to Pan. 

It is in his poems of this class that Lord 
de Tabley is most distinctly himself. He 
combines, in unusua] degree, a true classic 
feeling with the freedom of imagination, the 
untrammelled richness of vocabulary, and 
the love of embroidered detail which are 
among the marks of the romantic school. 
Aud he has earned a place among the poets 
of this later renaissance who have re-filled 
the stage of pagan imagination with light 
and colour, and forms of living beauty. 

It would be impossible for a man of his 
gifts and temperament to touch more 
familiar chords without some distinction. 
If it were only on account of their little 
sketches and studies of birds and flowers, 
so vivid, so instinct with personal observa- 
tion, his more modern lyrics would be 
delightful. But they are all or nearly all 
tinged with a sentiment which if sad is 
tender; and such poems as “‘ The Church- 
yard on the Sands” and ‘‘Love grown Old” 
will appeal not in vain to readers who care 
nothing for Pan and Apollo. 

Wordsworth might almost have written— 


**T wculd not change my sorrow, sweet 
For others’ nuptial hours ; 
I love the daisies at thy feet 
More than their orange flowers. 
* * * * 
Come hither, linnets tufted red, 
Drift by, O wailing tern ; 
Set pure vale lilies at her head, 
At her feet lady fern.’’ 

Yet the place of Lord de Tabley is 
not with the poets of current sentiment ; it 
is with Keats rather than with Wordsworth. 
The latter, indeed, pities the man to whom 
a primrose is nothing more than a primrose, 
and Lord de Tabley him to whom “the 
nightingale is nothing but a bird”’—but 
for very different reasons. Wordsworth 
mourns the deafness of the human soul, 
Lord de Tabley the dumbness of the Pierian 
maids. Cosmo Monxuovse. 








Annals of My Life, 1847-1856. By Charles 
Wordsworth, Bishop of St. Andrews and 
Fellow of Winchester College. Edited 
by W. Earl Hodgson. (Longmans.) 


Tus second instalment of Bishop Charles 
Wordsworth’s Annals is, uuhappily, post- 
humous. He died on December 5, 1892, 
having completed this part of his work a 
few weeks before, and leaving his papers all 
in order (see Prefatory Note, p. viii.) for 
the concluding volume, which, Mr. Hodgson 
informs us, will be published ere long under 
the editorship of the Bishop of Salisbury. 
The recard of a career of much interest and 
some disappointment—a career involved in 
some controversies, but without a touch of 
stain or of descent from its high ideal—will 





then be complete. To the last the Bishop’s 
mind seems to have been as clear as ever: 
the Preface of this volume, reviewing the 
criticisms passed upon vol. i., shows perhaps 
some of the discursiveness of old age, but 
none of its languor. It is a great thing to 
have become a classic, and subject to con- 
jectural emendation, during one’s lifetime. 
The excellent Greek verses written at the 
Gzimsel Hospice, and lost in a conflagration 
there, have been restored by admiring 
tourists who copied them from the Traveller’s 
Book before the catastrophe. The varia lectio 
of ydéda for rédw is highly diverting : 
should we not read BoBaig for BeBadég, in 
the next line? 

The long summary of discordant criticisms 
upon vol. i. (pp. 9-14) might, I think, have 
been omitted. It is not given to the diversity 
of critics, whether north or south of the 
Tweed, to agree upon everything, least of all 
upon style, or the merits of jeux @’esprit or 
light Latin verses. On the other hand, the 
proof of the mutual esteem that existed 
between the Bishop and Cardinal Newman— 
somewhat insolentiy questioned (p. 31) by a 
Catholic reviewer—was well worth insert- 
ing: it throws a gleam as of sunset on two 
venerable lives, 

It cannot, I think, be denied that, except 
to the ecclesiastically-minded, this volume 
of the Annals of My Life is less interesting 





than the first. The foundation of Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, of which the then Mr. 
Wordsworth was the first ‘Warden, was | 
‘‘among the first signs of renewed vitality | 
and energy in the Episcopal Church of Scot- | 
land in the early part of the present cen- | 
tury” (p. 1). In this aspect, it was dear to 
his heart; and the account of its early 
days, in chaps. i., ii., and iv., is full of 
interest. But the subsequent chapters, deal- 
ing largely with the complicated difficulties, 
first of the election to the Bishopric of St. 
Andrews, and, secondly, of the management 
of the diocese, are rather wearisome. There 
is the same frankness and candour as 
in vol. i. ; but there is also, I think, more 
tendency to dwell on personal questions, 
and to resent personal slights—e.g., in the 
note appended to p. 93, on the subject of 
a sermon delivered at the consecration of 
the college chapel at Glenalmond. 

Prominent throughout the book is the 
subject of the Bishop’s growing distrust of 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy, both in Church and 
State affairs: a divergence clearly found 
compatible with generous personal esteem 
on both sides, and therefore to be contem- 
plated with regret, but not with pain. Into 
the merits of the dispute it would be out of 
my power to enter at any length—it would 
need an expert in theology, casuistry, and 
politics ; but, in so far as the Bishop’s part in 
the matter affects and colours so many pages, 
it may be reasonable, in trying to estimate 
the book, to say how the Bishop’s attitude 
strikes an outsider who honoured him. 

It appears to me that the Bishop never 
thoroughly realised that, on questions like 
those which divided Mr. Gladstone and him, 
men not only do draw, but may, without im- 
putation of treachery or worship of spurious 
idols, beallowed todraw, different conclusions 
from premisses substantially the same. Mr. 
Gladstone’s plea (pp. 115-6) for the political 





equality of allreligionsisroundly compared— 
I do not say identified—with a temptation of 
the Evil Spirit (p. 115) ; when the same friend 
is reluctantly constrained to think that one of 
his convictions has been erroneous (p. 96), 
we are told that he ought, even then, “ to 
have abstained from fighting against it.” 
But against what are we to fight if not 
against what we have come to think erro- 
neous? There is a touch of this same pro- 
hibitory tone in the Bishop’s attitude 
towards Newman throughout the Annals. 
Manning and Hope (p. 98) are ‘ deserters 
at that crisis” ; nowhere can one feel that 
the Bishop understands that these changes 
could be, and were, purely conscientious. 
Sturdy in his convictions, he was reluctant 
to suppose that good men could conscien- 
tiously go wrong—he even asks (p. 84), 
‘‘what did they gain by it,” seeing that 
they had shortly to ‘‘ embrace novel judg- 
ments,’”’ such as the Immaculate Conception 
and the Infallibility of the Pope? But 
they were not in search of gain or comfort, 
intellectual or other: they were honest 
men thinking, and would certainly never 
have rejected what they thought to be 
a truth for fear it should lead to 
some ulterior demand on their credulity. 
Why the Bishop speaks of such men as if 
they had acted lightly or perversely, I cannot 
tell. Again, the ‘‘ unchristianising of our 
Legislature” (p. 96) was a grief of mind 
to the Bishop, as, apparently (p. 94), was 
‘‘the Jew Bill,” or measure for removing 
the political disabilities of the Jews; and 
here also he shows no sign of realising the 
full effect of his principles. If the presence 
of Jews in Parliament “ dechristianises the 
Legislature,” does not their presence in 
England do the same to the nation? Is not 
the logical result the expulsion of the Jews, 
in the name of Christianity? The Bishop 
lived to seo this done, within the limits of 
Europe. Does Eastern Christianity look 
more, or less, Christian for that? Pio Nono 
thought a Protestant church inside Rome 
would “ dechristianise’’ it; would the 
Bishop have agreed with him? In fact, 
Christianity does not mean the same thing 
to everybody; men as good as the Bishop— 
there were not many better—saw an essen- 
tial want of Christianity in the disabilities 
and exclusions. . 
But it is not in these contentious issues 
that the Bishop’s true greatness of char- 
acter comes cut. If his principles were 
not always broad, his practice was liberal 
and generous. When he says (p. 127) “I 
. most truly declare that there is no one 

in the diocese towards whom I entertain 
an unkind feeling,” it is certainly confirmed 
by the subsequent (p. 164-7) ‘‘ Letter to the 
Ministers of all Presbyterian Denomina- 
tions,” &c. And his financial generosity to 
Glenalmond (p. 91) seems to have been 
even excessive. It is pleasant to remember 
(p. 180) that, when even his retiring pension 
had to be halved, through the heavy 
liabilities (p. 170) that weighed on the 


school, another College, whose fellowships 


have seldom been bestowed on the active or 
the learned, closed with honour its privilege 
of electing fellows, by choosing Bishop 
Wordsworth of St. Andrews. 

E. D, A. Morsuxap. 
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The Moral Instruction of Children. 
Adler. (Edward Arnold.) 


Tuose writers on ethics who contend that 
happiness is the ultimate aim of man, add 


By Felix 


corollary to the effect that this aim must | 
The direct | 


be kept in the background. 
pursuit of happiness is not stimulating, but 
suicidal. 1'ox-hunting includes a great deal 
more than fox-catching. So the conscious 
and determined pursuit of happiness will 
defeat its own object. 

A similar difficulty presents itself in the 
teaching of ethics, Like the second lord in 
‘* As You Like It,” we ‘ leave” the melan- 
choly Jaques when he begins to ‘“ moralise 
the spectacle.” It is the fow only who care 
to stay and ‘‘ cope”’ the moralist, to see how 
‘‘ full of matter” he may be. Weare rather 
afraid of the man who points a moral or 
adorns a tale. Outside of church we do 
not like to be preached at. There is a 
world of scorn in the utterance of the words, 
a ‘ goody-gocdy ”’ story. In fact, insistance 
upon morals and morality may defeat its 
object as completely as may the self-centred 
pursuit of pleasure, or, as we have said, 
even the enlightened, ethical, self-conscious 
pursuit of happiness. If this is true for 
men, it is a fortiori true for children, 
who have no clear intellectual grasp of 
ethical problems as such, and are there- 
fore not in the least interested in 
them. The world of life, of joy, of 
spontaneity is everything to the child. Woe 
be to the man who limits the spaciousness 
and the beauty of the child’s world by 
unnecessary and premature insistance upon 
moral codes and regulations. The older 
teaching of religious ethics, in which the 
child was vainly pestered by the “ vale of 
tears” theory of the world, led to much 
damping of energy and to more or less con- 
scious hypocrisy. Ethics-teaching, inde- 
pendent of religion, in the hands of an 
unskilful teacher, might easily ‘‘ bore” the 
child, as the absence of the religious 
element undoubtedly takes away something 
of great value on the imaginative side of 
the child’s mind. We might get light 
without warmth, as Matthew Arnold would 
put it. 

Dr. Felix Adler is not an unskilful 
teacher, nor is he a Jaques inspiring the 
reader to “leave” him. He teaches morals, 
without moralising. Children taught on 
the plan he proposes will have to bring 
their wits to bear on the material presented. 
Activity of mind brings or makes its own 
interest. The results arrived at are the 
children’s own, not those forced upon them 
by the teacher. Taken up in such a spirit, 
there is no reason why Morals should not 
be as interesting a school subject as any 
other intellectual work. The material on 
which thought is to be exercised is carefully 
chosen throughout the book, so as to be 
suitable to the age of the children who are 
being taught. It comes within their ex- 
perience. It is much of it extremely 
interesting in itself. It deals with subjects 
about which the child can reason, and about 
which the child would, in most cases, like to 
have opinions. It is a most valuable un- 
folding in a systematic way of the material 
there is at disposal for moral teaching. 











| 
This is high recommendation ; for the will, 


to be good and powerful, needs that the 
desires and motives on which its acts are 
based should be tried in the balances and 
refined by presentation in thought of all 
the manifold kinds of action to which they 
may lead. Dr. Adler has only dealt with 
what we may term the elementary school 
course of ethics. The material which he 
especially considers consists of fairy tales, 
fables, stories from the Bible, the Odyssey 
and the Iliad. He then proceeds to deal 
with more direct moral teaching—viz., the 
duty of acquiring knowledge, the duties 
which relate to the physical life and the 
feelings, the filial and fraternal duties, 
duties toward all men (justice and charity), 
civic duty. 

Dr. Adler gives three counsels for the 
use of fairy tales. (1) Tell the story. 
Don’t read it or give it to be read. (2) ‘* Do 
not make the story taper toward a single 
point, the moral point. You will squeeze 
all the juice out of it if youtry. . . 
Treat the moral element as an incident; 
emphasise it indeed, but incidentally. 
Pluck it as a wayside flower.’ This, surely, 
betokens pedagogic insight. (3) Eliminate 
from the stories whatever is merely super- 
stitious, merely a relic of ancient animism, 
and of course what is objectionable on moral 
grounds. The remarks on fables are equally 
suggestive. Fable-teaching concentrates 
the thought upon some one point much 
more emphatically than fairy tales. It 
should, therefore, come later than fairy 
story telling, and it is of more direct value 
from the ethical point of view. The Bible 
stories are selected from an unsectarian, 
human standpoint. It is easy for Dr. 
Adler to show that the Odyssey and the 
Iliad are extremely interesting to young 
boys and to girls. Nor has he difficulty in 
showing that their moral significance is great. 
As to Dr. Adler’s method for pointing out 
the duty of acquiring knowledge, I can 
testify to its value. I feared when I read 
the chapter that the moralising was too 
direct. I gave a lesson on the lines he sug- 
gests, and found that his material was 
effective, and that the lesson was highly 
useful to even very young boys. The 
appendix on the influence of manual train- 
ing on character is, perhaps, the best 
chapter of the book. The following sen- 
tence is illuminative : 


‘*The more machinery takes the place of human 
labour, the more necessary it will be to resort to 
manual training as a means of keeping up shill, 
precisely as we have resorted to athletics as a 
means of keeping up strength.” 

Dr. Adler can speak with enthusiasm of the 
good feeling between the classes aroused 
by education in the common schools of 
America. Is there not, therefore, sound 
sense when he says : 

‘*Let manual training be introduced into the 
common schools; let the son of the rich man 
learn side by side with the gon of the poor man, 
to lebour with his hands; let him thus prac- 
tically learn to respect labour ; let him learn to 
understand what the dignity of manual labour 
really means, and the two classes of society, 
united at the root, will never thereafter grow 
asunder.” 


This must be pronounced fantastic in the 


. | Dr. Adler is not clear. 





short work Dr. Adler makes of the mighty 
labour question; but that the education of 
rich and poor towards similar good ends, 
end by similar good methods, will be an 
ameliorative factor in the coming struggle 
is indicated by favourable signs in more 
quarters than one. 

Dr. Adler’s great merits, I take it, are in 
the systematisation of his subject, and in 
his comprehensive suggestiveness of material 
for moral instruction. He has pointed 
out the order and progress of studies for 
the teachers, and has suggested methods 
for his special subject in accordance with 
the general methods based on psychology. 

Dr. Adler, as I have hinted, ie steered 

clear of all religious discussions. But there 
is quite as difficult an ethical crux, which he 
does not satisfactorily deal with, before 
setting to work. What is the ethical 
standard? Do you adopt with Dr. Mar- 
tineau, a canon of principles, or with 
Herbert Spencer, a canon of consequences ? 
In the course of some 
excellent remarks on the indirect teaching 
of morals in the history and literature 
lessons, he mentions the desirability of 
recognising the difference of motives from 
which men in the past have acted. In an 
earlier chapter, however, he argues that he 
would not discuss the rightness or wrong- 
ness of actions with children. It is right to 
tell the truth ; it is wrong to lie. Anyone 
who asks why disgraces himself in the 
question. 
‘It is wrong to lie. . - You despise 
yourself when you have told a lie. But in 
order to strengthen your weak resolution, to 
confirm you in well-doing, let me show you 
that it is also contrary to self-interest to lie.” 


Accordingly, later on, we are given the 
fable of the boy who cried, ‘‘ Wolf, wolf.” 
This is an excellent story for pointing out 
the consequences of lack of truthfulness. 
It may be said that its outcome is prudence, 
not morality. Miss Shirreff, in her recently 
published lecture on ‘‘Moral Training,” 
combats with great effectiveness this 
tendency of teaching. ‘A child may have 
burned himself as seriously by trying to 
— a younger brother or sister from 
eing injured, as by going too near the fire 
for his own pleasure.” In either case, the 
consequences might be bad. The moral 
value, however, of the two actions greatly 
differs. Again, a bad king may pre- 
cipitate, by reaction, the adoption of good 
laws. The goodness of the laws which 
follows upon his badness does not make him 
good. The death of the martyr is a sad con- 
sequence of his persistence, and is contrary 
to self-interest ; yet it is not regarded as an 
argument against his morality. Whether 
it is practicable to prepare a course of 
lessons showing, in a concrete form, the 
“hierarchy of motives,” and insisting on 
the difference of value in the springs of 
action ; whether it would be wise to do so; 
whether such a course, founded on the 
canon of principles, could be made comple- 
mentary to the course founded on the canon 
of consequences, are points for the ethical 
specialist to inform us. I am. obliged to 

oint out that Dr. Adler, Mr. Herbert 

pencer, and the late Mr, Ellis, in dealing 
with the subject, treat it from the point of 
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view of the canon of consequences. This 
gives ethics-teaching a lop-sided aspect. 

To that most difficult problem of the 
school—the individualisation of moral teach- 
ing—Dr. Adler gives two pages. He 
apparently proposes a specialist to teach 
morals throughout the school, who is to be 
a sort of lay-chaplain. He is to make a 
conscientious study of the character of the 
pupils, and to work in co-operation with the 
other teachers and with the parents. He 
should endeavour to make a ‘‘kind of chart 
of the character of each of his pupils.” 
Indeed, to compass this, Dr. Adler would 
have the specialist win the confidence of a 
boys’ friend if he can, ‘‘ without undue 
prying,” and learn further details, so as to 
correctly base an estimate of his character. 
Then, adds Dr. Adler, 


**The teacher who knows the special tempta- 
tions of his pupils will have many opportunities, 
in the course of the moral lessons, to give them 
pertinent warnings and advice, without seeming 
to address them in particular or expressing 
their faults to the class.” 


Surely the lay-chaplain is throwing aside 
his laymanship, and instead of inflicting 
himself on one day of the week is extend- 
ing his worst functions to six days. Fancy 
school boys such as Shelley or Byron 
“standing such a master,” not only on their 
own account, but on account of the boy 
“preached at”! Is Dr. Adler so in- 
experienced that he thinks his little ruse 
would not be “‘ twigged,” or is he so clever 
that he thinks he can outwit school-boys and 
improve them nilly-willy? No, these two 
pages are slight and has‘y. ‘ He will also 
be able to exercise a helpiul surveillance over 
their conduct in school, and to become in 
private their friend and counsellor.” Does 
Mr. Adler realise, from the practical side, 
what his proposal might lead to? It is 
quite possible that, following Dr. Adler’s 
suggestion, Sir Austin Feverel might have 
walked straight into the schoolroom, and 
have been established there permanently. 
Dr, Adler, no doubt, has in view certain ideal 
men as specialist-moralist-teachers. But 
how does he propose to furnish a race of 
them? It may even be asked, Is not the 
task impossible for ideal men? To try 
*‘to act providence,” for this is the logical 
result of Dr. Adler’s suggestion, is probably 
in itself unwise. We know that it has proved 
morally fatal. Dr. Adler offers no safe- 
guards against the perpetual repetition of 
failure. It is the ever-present danger of 
the moralist that by being too much en 
évidence, or by the unwise word, he may 
himself defeat his own ends. And then, 
there is no mercy! The Comic Spirit, 
“overhead, will look humanely malign, and 
cast an oblique light, followed by volleys of 
silvery laughter.” 
Foster Watson. 
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Tue historical romance is at all times 
heavily handicapped. To write a story 
dealing with Jacobite rising in the High- 
lands is to show so thorough a conviction in 
one’s capacity for adequate and novel treat- 
ment of the theme as to make the double 
handicap a weighty one indeed. Sir Walter 
Scott and Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson bar 
the way. Mr. Alexander Allardyce, whose 
ablest novel, Zhe City of Sunshine, had a 
distinctive savour that suggested excep- 
tional ability, is influenced both by the 
author of Waverley and by the author of Zhe 
Master of Ballantrae. Ue displays, how- 
ever, the discursiveness, without the im- 
petuous full-flood, of the one; the delight 
in detail, without the paramount verve, the 
actualising, dynamic, wholly convincing 
characterisation, of the other. It would, 
none the less, be unjust to Mr. Allardyce 
to let it be inferred that he is an obvious 
imitator of the two great masters of Scottish 
romance. Jalmoral is an interesting, pic- 
turesque, and occasionally moving story, 
with the glow upon it of one of the most 
romantic episodes of the most romantic 
national history in the world. But it is too 
long. Restricted to the half of its present 
length—restricted through concentration, 
and not through poverty of invention or 
any arbitrary cause—it would gain im- 
mensely. Mr. Allardyce has not learned 
that lesson which Mr. Stevenson seems to 
have apprehended intuitively: the know- 
ledge when to leave well alone. The peda- 
gogic professor, Meston, might have been 
made as living as Baillie Nicol Jarvie, 
as the old Scots steward at Ballantrae, as 
David Balfour. As it is, we have too much 
of him. He follows the common lot in fiction 
—he kills himself, so to say. Still, many 
readers, doubtless, will be sorry to part 
with the heroic old pedant when, drunk 
and classical to the last, he disappears from 
ken in the sudden glare of torchlight 
wherein the story ends. Mr. Allardyce is 
least successful in his heroine. Bess 
Farquharson is a phantom. She is, at 
most, the raw material out of which a 
heroine might be made. The hero, Edward 
Bardolph, is too long-winded; nor is he 
circumspect enough in his diction, for now 
| he persuades us to believe in his authenticity, 
now heis obtrusively acting a part. In the 
main, however, this romance of the Farqu- 
harsons and the Farquharson country is a 
stirring one, and will be perused by all, and 
particularly by Scots readers, with unswerv- 
ing interest. If it were written through- 
out on the same level as the section called 
“‘The Flight across the Polach,” or as 








much of that entitled ‘‘ The Great Hunting,” 
it would be a permanently notable addition 
to its kind. 


It is an abrupt passage from the historical 
episodes and picturesque background of 
Balmoral to Miss Robins’ (Mrs. Baillie 
Reynolds’) very modern novel. If one 
misses the romantic atmosphere, one notes 
also the lack of pleasure afforded by style. 
Mr. Allardyce has obvious faults of manner, 
but he writes with artistry. The author of 
In the Balance has a perilous fluency. There 
is no reason, beyond the exigencies of the 
three-volume novel, why this story should 
not be in four, or six, or seven volumes. 
Were six-volume novels the vogue, then, 
we may be sure, Miss Robins would 
be equal to the occasion: and Captain 
Denis Malwood would postpone “ coming 
intil his ain again”’ till vol. v., and the 
baffled heroine become conventionally 
happy in the penultimate chapter of the 
sixth and last. The author’s strong point 
is plot. That of Jn the Balance is certainly 
intricate enough. No doubt most readers 
will share ia the surprise of Denis Malwood 
when he finds that the governess, Miss 
Ercildoune, whom he marries only to lose 
straightway for a time, is—well, there is no 
need to indicate who she was or was not. 
We have met each of the characters before, 
times without number; there is scarce one 
that is not as familiar as, to a certain dog- 
matic gentleman, ‘the man from Sheffield.” 
The story, however, will please a large class 
of readers. It has everything needful to 
this end: succinctly, everything but the 
essential qualities of actuality. There is 
the wonted conjunction of ‘ novelly ” names, 
Loys Ercildoune, Vanda Hamlyn, Morse 
Carruthers, Geoffrey Delaval, and the like. 
Inevitably, too, when the heroine (no, it is 
the protagonist here) allows her lover to kiss 
her—*“ let him kiss her as much as he would, 
too surprised, and also too happy to make 
objections ”—we are told that ‘‘ she resigned 
herself to the torrent of his passion, which 
seemed to sweep her away with it.” Dear 
old familiar phrase! Dear latest damsel of 
a mighty multitude, each of which, soon or 
late, invariably ‘‘ resigns herself,” with per- 
fect propriety, to ‘‘the torrent of passion” 
on the part of a thoroughly respectable and 
law-abiding gentleman. Equally naturally, 
when Mr. Delaval (the owner of the torrent) 
has kissed the imperious Vanda in the little 
anteroom whither she went though she 
vowed she would’nt, ‘‘ both trembled from 
head to foot with the mighty shock of 
union.” These be flaws: let it be added 
that the book is not only good of its kind, 
but distinctly above the general level of its 
class. 


Is Mr. Henry James solicitous of rivalling 
Balzac in extent of output? Only the other 
day a bulky volume of tales was published, 
and readers of the Acapzmy have already 
been informed as to the high claim of Zhe 
Real Thing; and other Stories. Now he 
gives us another series under the collective 
title of Zhe Private Life; and almost simul- 
taneously is issued from the same publishing 
house a collection of critical and discursive 
Essays in London, The story which gives 


its name to Mr. James’s latest book of 
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fiction is, if not one of his happiest, certainly 
pre-eminently characteristic. There are 
readers, doubtless, who will rank it very 
high indeed; who may even regard it as 
a masterpiece of subtlety. Subtle it is, 
beyond question: so subtle that some, at 
any rate, who peruse it will wonder if the 
whole thing is an intentional though dis- 
guised mystification, or a symbolical narra- 
tive spun so fine that only the most clear- 
eyed will discern its drift. To others there 
will be something highly suggestive in the 
shadow-portrait of Lord Mellifont. It is 
a story told in a succession of nuances, 
Nothing is narrated ; everything is hinted, 
vaguely suggested. Clever as the perform- 
ance is, one cannot but wish there were 
more lucidity of expression, as weil as crave 
for a style somewhat less tortured into the 
extreme of refinement. Mr. James can sur- 
pass every English and American writer of 
the shoit story when he is at his best—e.g., in 
‘‘ The Author of Beltraffio,”’ ‘ The Lesson of 
the Master,” ‘‘ Norah Vincent ’’—but every 
now and again he appears to be confronted 
by his double, the Henry James of adverse 
criticism, and to allow his real self to be 


merged in that unnecessary second person- | 


ality, to the mystification of admirers and 
detractors alike. Mr. James writes always 
with so much delicacy, generally with so 
much verve, and often with such charm, that 
even when he is not at his best he must 
still be worthy of perusal. It will alto- 
ge'her depend upon the reader’s standpoint 
whether he consider the six tales in this 
volume to be of Mr. James's best, or regard 
each as an interesting temperamental throw- 
off on the part of a writer whose deeper 
nature demands expression of a more robust 
vitality, of a less exaggerated tenuity. 


Mr. Anthony Hope has written one or 
two clever novels. It is well to remember 
this in judging A Change of Air, which 
affords surprising hints of amateurishness. 
Yet the book is the product of an alert and 
sometimes acute intelligence, and in parts is 
written with such genuine craft, that one 
wonders the author allowed himself to work 
out so feeble a plot, with personages so 
puppet-like. In the minor characters he 
is happier, and in certain chapters he 
is at his best; but this is not enough to 
save from mediocrity a book that aspires to 
distinction—an aim to which Mr. Authony 


Hope will no doubt attain speedily, as he | 


has simply not found himself yet in the 
matter of subject. When he discovers his 
golden opportunity, he may be looked to for 
work of high quality: for a book of com- 
manding interest. 


Of the next four hooks on my list only 
one has any real claim to consideration. 
Mr. Hamlin Garland is among the ablest of 
the youoger American romancists. I have 
reviewed two or three of his books in the 
Acapemy, and now need only recommend 
readers who have enjoyed Main-TZravell'd 
Roads, A Spoil of Office, A Little Norsk: 
to spend an hour or two over the breezy 
vigorovs tales which, to the number of nine, 
make up Prairie Folks. Doubtless these 


stories are too rough, and even coarse, to 
suit palates appreciative only of daintily 
disguised delicacies, or delicately disguised 


brutalities ; but they are the work of a man 
and not a mannikin—and in literature, as 
in life, a word or two with a man is worth 
a whole series of conversaziones with 
mannikins. A Modern Agrippa is also an 
American product; but Miss, or Mrs., 
Caroline White is no rival to Mr. Hamlin 


Garland. The book is made up of 
two stories, one dull and the other 
duller, and both poor. Dull, also, 


painstakingly as well as painfully dull, 
is Miss Langford’s MWerona, a story of 
domestic Australian life. It is only fair to 
add that there is almost certainly pleasant 
entertainment here for readers of that large 
class which enjoy domestic stories of a 
nature neither too exciting nor too ana- 
lytical. Tavistock Tales, again, is a collec- 
tion of stories by colonial and American as 
well as native romancists. There are eleven 
tales in all, unacknowledged reprints. The 
best of a not very select or exceptionally 
entertaining company are ‘The March of 
the White Guard,’ ‘“‘ Sunshine Johnson, 
Murderer,” and ‘‘The Man from the Four 
Corners,” respectively by Gilbert Parker, 
| Luke Sharp, and G. B. Burgin. 


_ Though no indication of the fact is 
afforded by the title-page or elsewhere, 
| Ua Furto is certainly not Signor Carlo 
| Placci's first book. I have read one or two 
‘volumes of earlier date by this clever 
| Florentine writer, and, if Iam not mistaken, 
he made his début as a poet. The plot of 
| Un Furto is so far indicated in the title, but 

it is no ordinary robbery that is alluded to. 
| Piero Tavolini is an enthusiast in art. His 
| sovereign hope is that he may one day dis- 
tinguish himself as a discoverer of some 
/remarkable ‘‘ old master’; may discern the 
handiwork of genius, of an unmistakable 
individuality, below the surface of some 
disguising touch. While still cherishing 

this idea, he falls in love with two objects: 

a beautiful American girl, named Daisy 
| Roberts, and a small picture in the Torna- 
buoni collection. He comes to believe that 
| this little canvas is an antique masterpiece. 
| He is on fire to discover the mystery. Finally 
| he succumbs to the temptation. By a cleverly 
| daring act he removes, secretes, and escapes 
| with the coveted picture. Then, naturally, 
‘the punishment of his folly begins. He 
is tormented distractingly, morning, noon, 
(and night. Ruin seems to stare him 
‘in the face wherever he turns. He dare 
| not even press his syit with Miss Roberts, 
| though in his heart he believes he can win 
| her. The hue and ery causes him to live ia 





| 


palpitating misery. Meanwhile, however, 
he discovers that tue ‘‘ Madonnina”’ is really 
| Botticelli’s finished and beautiful study for 
the ‘“Incoronata.” Filled with the joy of 


| discovery, he is the next moment dashed by | 


_ the reflection that he can do nothing. Ulti- 
mately he smuggles the restored canvas 
back into the Gallery of the Marchese 
|Tornabuoni. In the end his two rivals get 
the credit of the discovery. His heart 
aching with bitterness, he turns away from 
the scene of his temptation only to learn 
that he has also lost Daisy Roberts. His 
“Theft” brought him more than his meed 
of punishment, and leaves him a broken as 
well as an embittered man. Un Furto is 
overlong, and is crowded with unnecessary 








detail, but it is an interesting study of con- 
temporary artistic society in Florence. 


English names and English manners are 
not invariably treated with intimate know- 
ledge by Signor Placci; but there are no 
absurdities. These, on the other hand, 
abound in the grotesque study of English 
life put forth by M. Jean Blaize in Amour 
de Miss. If the author has been in London 
at all, he has probably, at most, spent a 
week-end in the neighbourhood of Leicester 
Square. Amour de Mise (though meant to 
be a tragedy) is amusing, in truth, but not 
by intent of the author. A slip came with 
the volume, and this also is amusing. 
Doubtless M. Blaize, or his publisher, can 
speak with far greater authority than can 
an envious British critic. The slip informs 
us that Amour de Miss is a story “ poignante 
et gaie, qui fait rire, palpiter et pleurer, ce 
qui n’est jamais 4 dedaigner, et, chose 
rare, le sujet en est absolument neuf.” 
Further, that the book is written in a 
very superior fashion. J urther, that 
to its double elements of drama and 
comedy, it adds an ‘ émotion printaniére,”’ 
‘*pleurs d’aurore,” and ‘‘ rayons de mai.” 
Further, that, possessing all the conditions 
which determine a great success, the public 
will certainly, &c., &c. This fantastic effort 
at realistic depicture of English life opens 
with an account of Lord and Lady Proctoral. 
The distinguished couple (whose name is so 
convincingly British) dwell in that fashion- 
able resort of the aristocracy, Tottenham 
Court Road. In the second sentence wo 
have a charming glimpse. The Tottenham 
Court Road abode boasts two pianos—one 
on which Lady Proctoral ‘‘ offered her 
talent’ to friends and relations ; the other, 
‘‘un petit piano tout simple,” which knew 
the matrimonial selectness of those ‘ belles 
choses qu’elle jouait au lord.” Lord Proc- 
toral, a kind of smug evangelist and Chad- 
band in one, seen from a French point of 
view, has married the daughter of a ‘‘ Mister 
Frozell.” Mister Frozall plays an important 
part in Amour de Miss. This worthy Britisher 
starts a superb hotel in another fashion- 
able quarter of London, at Blackfriars 
Bridge. Here he and his family sit down 
to meals with ‘his gentlemen,” and here, 
‘more Britannico,” he has family prayers 
at two p.m.—and not only prayers, but 
‘une lecture du Nouveau Testament, avec 
commentaires.” Mister Frozell descends to 
whist, however. He adds tv his British 
verisimilitude by smashing, while at table 
with his guests, a dirty bottle of anchovy 
sauce, and shouting, “ Sales filles! damnées 
femelles!” At this, M. Blaize admits, 
Mister Plick and the other gentlemen “ were 
arrested in their mastications,” but only 
momentarily. The ‘‘ Miss” who is the 
heroine is Miss Frozell, daughter of the 
excitable landlord of the New World 
Hotel, and sister of the aristocrat of 
Tottenham Court Road with the two pianos. 
A French commercial traveller takes ad- 
vantage of ‘‘ Miss.” She has _ twins. 
Mister Frozell goes to Paris and tells 
Lothario he must make Miss Frozell an 
honest woman, or, dread alternative, 
‘‘boxons-nous.”’ Lothario repents, ventures 
across the perilous deep between Calais and 
Dover, but arrives too late. Little Jacques 
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and Thomas were motherless; ‘Miss,’ 
‘‘ victime angélique de l’amour,” died while 
Lothario was hasting Londonwards in the 
Club train. The whole thing is obnoxious to 
the proud soul of a Proctoral. ‘Le lord” 
consequently deserts Tottenham Court Road, 
and he and Lady Proctoral thenceforth 
dwell apart in Howard Castle, Sussex. 
Well may the tearful and indignant author 
of all this rubbish exclaim, “ Ah, l’abjecte 
société, qui méprise de telles martyres!” 
We hear so much of the rainbow side of 
French literary art that it may be salutary 
to regard for a moment the impudent banali- 
ties of a writer who—deservedly or not in 
other respects, I cannot say—has a fair 
repute over sea. 
Witiiam Sarr. 








SOME BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
The Rivers of Devon from Source to Sea. 
By J. L. W. Page. (Seeley.) This book 
is illustrated with a good many wood-cuts of 
characteristic river scenery, and with four 
excellent etchings by Mr. Ansted. Indeed, 
the aerial distances of his ‘‘ Bideford and the 
Torridge”’ are highly to be commended. The 
letterpress which accompanies the sketches is 
somewhat commonplace, giving the volume the 
air of a glorified handbook. Many people, 
however, appreciate this style of writing ; and 
to them Mr. Page’s book will prove a treasure, 
especially if they have yet to make the 
acquaintance of the river scenery of Devon. 
Its diversity constitutes its charm. Rocks, red 
fields, woods, moorland meadows—these shut 
in the different rivers, and sometimes all 
combine to beautify one at different parts of its 
course. Old-world villages and manor houses, 
which have belonged to some of the best blood 
of the realm and sheltered many a gallant 
knight and dame, dot the rivers of Devon. 
There are generally ghost stories connected 
with them to be heard for the asking. Mr. 
Page has judiciously combined these in his 
pages, garnished with fitting anecdotes and 
scraps of dialect, and, above all, with much 
literary appreciation of the fine prospects. 
The smaller rivers of the shire are omitted or 
but cursorily touched. Thus, Yarty and Coly, 
dear to trout fishers, are unchronicled, and 
many will think that less homage is paid than 
its right to Coleridge’s Otter, a river of many 
associations. Mr. Page’s heart is in Dartmoor 
and the wilder streams which find their parents 
among its tors and ferns—Teign, Dart, and 
Avon—and few will quarrel with his selection. 
These are certainly the most picturesque of the 
Devon rivers, and due justice is here done to 
their merits. The Tamar is also carefully 
treated, and Mr. Ansted’s sketch of the 
Saltash viaduct over this river deserves special 
commendation for its poetic treatment. Mr. 
Page traces Tamar to its source on Wooley 
Moor, also the cradle of Torridge, as Plyn- 
limmon is to Wye and Severn. When the 
author turns his steps to the north of the county, 
Oare Water, John Ridd, and Lorna Doone are 
naturally not forgotten. Rambling by rivers 
is a delightful amusement, and no one who 
reads this book will regret if he is thereby 
tempted to explore the rivers of Devon. They 
possess every charm to allure the poet, the 
geologist, or the sketcher, although it is vain 
for the fisherman to seek them in such a season 
as the present. 


Out of Doors in Tzarland. By F. J. 
Whishaw. (Longmans.) The general aspects 
and customs of St. Petersburg, together with 
the working of the village commune in Russia, 


have often been described. But Mr. Whishaw 
possessed opportunities of making himself 
familiar with game-shooting in Northern 


full; consequently the portions of this book 
which treat of natural history and sports are 
a welcome contribution to the scanty accounts 
that have hitherto been written on these 
subjects. In the chapters on capercailzie and 
blackcock, the reader is reminded at once of 
Mr. Lloyd; but Mr. Whishaw enters into more 
detail, and has thereby produced a book which 
will delight the naturalist as well as the sports- 
man proper. He is a careful observer, and 
some of his descriptions of wild life in the 
Russian forests are excellent. His style is 
spirited, when he does not fall into bathos or 
slang. The/ek, or courtship, of the above birds 
is charmingly depicted. The manner in which 
woodcocks are shot in the ‘‘rides” of the 
forest during the twilight flights was a 
favourite sport with our ancestors, although 
they substituted nets for guns in such places. 
There is a good chapter on the double snipe, 
a regular migratory visitor in North Russia. 
The author does not forget lynx and wolf 
shooting, adventures with bears, and rambles 
in the forests on snow shoes among the haunts 
of the elk. Not being much of an angler, and 
the waters to which he had access being poorly 
furnished with the finer fish, Mr. Whishaw 
apologises for a somewhat meagre account of 
Russian angling, but his reminiscences of the 
Zaritch Club will excite the envy of every 
English fisherman. Finland trout are famous, 
and the pike of Lake Hottaka far exceed our 
own in Loughs Mask and Corrib. The book 
ends with a pleasantly-written chapter on 
winter sports at the ice hills in the capital. 


The Farrier: or ‘‘ No Foot, No Horse.” By 
Major A. T. Fisher. (Bentley.) Innumerable 
treatises have been written on the horse, as 
may be seen in Mr. F. H. Huth’s Biblio- 
graphical Record of Hippology; while not a few 
writers in recent years, from Miles to Wood 
and Mayhew, have treated specially of the 
horse’s foot. 
honourably distinguished by its simplicity and 
sound common sense. He is ambitious of 
teaching farriers good workmanship in shoeing 
horses, and of protecting the poor animals 
themselves from stupid injury and consequent 
lameness. To effect these worthy ends, he gives 
an excellent account in plain language of the 
anatomy of the horse’s foot. Then he treats of 
what a good shoe should be, and points out the 
many mischievous results of ignorant and 
careless shoeing. Lastly he deals with the 
diseases of the foot, and appends a few homely 
recipes with which the most untaught groom 
can do no damage to the animal under his care. 
Technical language is avoided throughout, and 
a hatred of cruelty commends the writer at 
once to his reader. There is an excellent 
chapter on navicular diseases ; and the different 
systems of shoeing are lucidly explained, 
especially the use of the rectangular Charlier 
shoes. Major Fisher shows an exhaustive 
knowledge of his subject in every page, and 
his book is the most practical of manuals. It 
is just the book which would prove helpful to 
an intelligent farrier, who is willing to learn 
and improve upon traditional methods of treat- 


Russia, and availed himself of them to the | 








Major Fisher’s little book is | 





ing the horse’s foot, while it is especially suited 
to the country gentleman. 
ought any horse to be whose owner places | 
Major Fisher’s book on his shelves. | 


Lectures on Sanitary Law. By A. Wynter | 
Blyth. (Macmillans.) For all who wish to 
possess a classified view of the powers and 
duties of local authorities in relation to the 
public health, these Jectures will prove most 
useful. They were delivered by the author 








at the College of State Medicine, as part of the 





usual teaching of sanitary science. Mr. 
Wynter — owns an analytic and discrimin- 
ating intellect, points out what is obligatory 
and what permissive in the numerous statutes 
which have lately been passed on matters of 
public health, explains ambiguities, aud always 
gives a lucid purview of the department of his 
subject which he strives to render more intelli- 
gible. The twelve Irctures embrace sanitary 
districts and authorities, nuisances, drainage, 
water supply, the law on infectious diseases 
and the housing of the working-cluas:es, port 
sanitary law, canal boat regulations, and 
metropolitan sanitary law. An appendix 
treats of the bye-laws in force in the metropolis 
with regard to certain offensive trades. This 
summary shows how comprehensive i: Mr. 
Wynter Blyth’s treatment. Clear arrangement 
is everything in such complicated questions as 
are here handled; and over and above the text 
and its careful distinctions, a capital index 
renders the book still more complete. Not 
only to medical and legal authoritics wi!l Mr. 
Wynter Blyth’s book prove a convenient hand- 
book; but many a paierfamilias would save 
himself time and worry, to say nothing of 
money, by making bimself acquainted with the 
many modes in which modern sanitary subjects 
touch his property aud rsponsibilities. The 
author’s chapter on sewage aud house drainage 
is excellent, while the sections on bye-laws, 
their extent and legality, betray the resources 
of a thoroughly legal mind. 

Practical Fly-lishing foundel on Nature. 
By John Beever. (Methuen.) There is a peasant 
flavour of Ruskinism about this little book. 
The ‘‘master” wrote ‘helettersof //orti3 /nclusus 
to the author’s sisters in that charming gardez 
which even outsiders know so well from Mr. 
Tuckwell’s Zongues in Trees. A sympathetic 
memoir of Mr. Beever (who died in 1859), is 
contributed by Mr. W. G. Collingwood, while 
notes and a chapter on char-fishing are 
appended by Arthur Severn, Jun., and Agnew 
Ruskin Severn. Naturally it is tastefully bound 
and printed, while its piscatorial directions 
are (as old Franck would have said), ‘‘ calcu- 
lated for the meridian of the Lakes,” and for 
Coniston in particular. Collectors of evgling 
books will remember that this book in its first 
edition (1849) was attributed to “ Arundo.” 
Its fame is now assigned to John Beever, who 
was an ardent lover of nature and especially 
skilled in fishing the lake district. His wrinkles 
are: that a man should make his own fly-rod, 
imitate natural flies as much as possible, and 
throw a short instead of a longline. All these 
positions might be easily controverted. Perhaps 
a wise angler would herein imitate Sir Roger 
de Coverly, and give it as his opinion that ‘‘a 
good deal might be said on both sides of the 
question.”’ In any case, all lovers of the country 
will like to add this dainty angling bok to 
their shelf of favourites. 


Kishing Experiences of Half a Century. By 
MajorJ. P. Hopkins. (Longmans.) Unpleasant 
though it be to say, it is long sime we lighted 
upon a book of sport so coarse and vulgar as 
this. Its heavy drinking and thinly veiled 
oaths carry it back sixty or seventy years to the 
‘* bloods” and “‘ bucks”’ of the Regency. The 
experiences herein recounted might have hap- 
pened to every angler; and there is no 
sympathy with nature, no observation of the 


Happy indeed instincts of birds or fish, to be found among 


them. There is certainly one remarkable story 
about catching a pollock of 19 lbs., which we 
should be sorry to describe as mythical, but it 
was certainly a large fish. For those who love 
minnow fishing Major Hopkins devotes a 
chapter to instructions on the use of the fast 
reel. On himself reviewing his book, the author 
will probably agree with vs that its tone is a 
mistake. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. Seetey & Co, will publish early in 
the autumn an important monograph on 
Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, better known 
as ‘‘Madame,” from the pen of Julia Cart- 
wright (Mrs. Henry Ady), author of Saccharissa. 
It will contain two portraits, and will give a 
full account of the romantic career of this 
brilliant but ill-fated Stuart Princess, the 
daughter of Charles I. and sister-in-law of 
Louis XIV. Mrs. Ady’s work will include 
several hitherto unpublished documents from the 
French and Englisb State papers of the period, 
as well as a valuable series of ninety-eight 
letters addressed to ‘‘ Madame” by her brother, 
Charles II., and now, by permission of the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, first pub- 
sished in their original form. 

Pror. SANDAY’s Bampton Lecture for this 
year, on ‘‘ The Early History and Origin of the 
Doctrine of Biblical Inspiration,” will be pub- 
lished in the autumn by Messrs. Longmans. 


Tue next volume in Murray’s series of 
‘* University Extension Manuals,’ edited by 
Prof. W. Knight, will be Mr. Edmund Gosse’s 
Jacobean Poets—that is to say, the post- 
Shaksperian dramatists, from Ben Jonson to 
Massinger, together with such other con- 
temporary poets as Chapman, Donne, 
Campion, Wither, and Quarles. 


Messrs. Oscoop, McItvAine & Co. will 
publish next week a new novel by Mr. C. F. 
Keary, entitled The To Lancrofts. 


Str Georce Cuesney, author of ‘The 
Battle of Dorking,’ will shortly publish a new 
story entitled Z'he Lesters, through Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

Miss FiLorence Peacock will have ready 
for publication in the autumn a volume of 
poems, some of which have already appeared 
in the ACADEMY. 


Mr. Joun Murray contemplates adding to 
his series of red handbooks a volume entirely 
confined to New Zealand. 


Tools for Teachers, a Cyclopaedia of Ilustra- 
tions, compiled by Mr. William Moodie, is 
announced for early publication by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. 

Tuk Henry Bradshaw Society will next week 
issue to its members a facsimile edition of the 
famous Bangor Antiphoner in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, the collotypes of which have 
been prepared by Messrs. Griggs; and the 
following week the Society will distribute an 
edition of a Barlow Manuscript in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, containing the offices pecu- 
liar to the abbot of Evesham, and also a second 
volume completing the text of the Westminster 
Missal, the first volume of which has already 
appeared, and containing photo-lithographs of 
the inusic of the Coronation Service. With 
these works the books promised by the Society 
up to the present time will have been issued, 
including those of the current year. 


Messrs. Hvurcatnson will issue in the 
autumn a new edition, with illustrations, of 
Miss Olive Schreiner’s Story of an A/frican 
Farm. 

WE have received the prospectus of yet 
another book in Lancashire dialect, the col- 
lected works of ‘‘Th’ Owd Weighver,” to be 
published by Mr. James Clegg, of Rochdale. 


Holidays in England, by Mr. Percy Lindley, an 
illustrated handbook for American travellers by 
the new route from Liverpool to London, 
through East Anglia, is in the press. The 
book will be published simultaneously in New 
York and London. 


AN illustrated history of the Cunard Line, 
entitled, Zhe Cunard Line and the Werld’s 





Fair, Chicago, 1893, is nearly ready for publica- 
tion by the Electrotype Company. 

Messrs. HopDER BROTHERS announce a 
work entitled Up and Down the Thames: frcm 
Hampton Court to the Sea, fully illustrated 
with views, maps, &c., and containing a de- 
scription of all objects of interest on either 
bank of the river. 


SIGNORE ULIssE OrreENsI, the translator of 
Poe’s poems into Italian, has in the press a 
translation of the poems of Burns, to which 
will be prefixed a preface in English by Mr. 
Jobn Muir. 


On Monday, July 31, Mr. Gilbert Dalziel 
will publish the first number of Quips, a half- 
penny story paper for all ages, sexes, and 
sizes. It will contain the opening chapters of 
three serials, written by Paul Meritt, Clo. 
Graves, and H. T. Johnson. 


“THe GERMAN ARMY Bit,” by Dr. Karl 
Blind, is the title of an essay, partly military, 
partly political, which will appear in the 
August number of the United Service Magazine. 


THe Queen has accepted a copy of Mr. 
Allardyce’s romance Bulmoral, reviewed in the 
AcADEMY of this week, and has conveyed her 
thanks to the author. 


Max O’REtt (M. Paul Blouét), after a two 
years’ tour round the world, including America, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa, was to sail by the Mexican from 
Cape Town on July 19, arriving in England on 
August 7. During the tour Max O’Rell has 
given 425 comedy-lectures. 


Wuart we believe to be the last important 
book-sale of the season was to begin on 
Thursday of this week, when a number of dif- 
ferent collections will be dispersed by Messrs. 
Sotheby. First comes the library of Bishop 
Stortford School, consisting largely of black- 
letter books, in poor condition. We have not 
noticed any Caxtons; but there are several 
Wynkyn de Wordes, the St. Alban’s Chronicle, 
quite a number of rare but imperfect Bibles, 
Cranmer’s copy of the Greek Testament 
of Erasmus, the editio princeps of Euclid 
(Venice, 1482), bound collections of in- 
junctions and special forms of prayer, 
Hakluyt, Purchas, &c. Whatever the history 
of this library may be, it can hardly have been 
formed for the benefit of the boys. The col- 
lection of ‘‘a dignitary of the church’”’ is less 
notable, though it does include some good 
Ruskins. The second day opens with the 
library of the late Dr. Brinsley Nicholson, who 
was not only a great Shaksperian scholar but 
also interested in the philology of South Africa. 
Then follows the “ property of a lady,’ who 
possessed a number of the holograph MSS. of 
Southey. The rest of the catalogue shows less 
character, but contains greater rarities. It 
includes Byron’s portable writing table; a col- 
lection of Tennysoniana, including the original 
draft of the closing lines of ‘‘ The Passing of 
Arthur,’’ and the Chancery bill of complaint 
against J. C. Hotten, filed July 30, 1862; 
the MS. of Swinburne’s French verses to 
Adah Menken; an extra-illustrated copy of 
Percy Fitzgerald’s David Garrick, with por- 
traits, play-bills, and autograph letters ; as well 
as many of the modern illustrated books which 
are most sought after at the present time. 


Mr. Epwarp STANnFrorpD has been permitted 
to reprint, from the Admiralty chart, a sketch 
map of the area covered by the naval man- 
oeuvres now being conducted around Ireland, 
with the ‘‘forbidden belt” clearly marked. 
The coast-line assigned to the opposing fleets is 
coloured blue and red, and the names of the 
several ships are printed in the margin. As is 
always the case with charts, the figures for 
soundings seem to invert the relative im- 


portance of land and sea; while, according to 
some strange principle, Ireland is made to look 
more mountainous throughout than Wales. 


Messrs. A. & C. Brack have published a 
“Guide Map” of Scotland, by W. & A. K. 
Johnston, ‘‘ for tourists.”” It is really a large- 
scale hydrographical map, with the rivers, 
lochs, bays, &c., beautifully marked in blue. 
To this have been added (in black) the railways, 
the chief mountain summits, and the tourist 
resorts, together with occasional items of in- 
formation ; but there is no shading or contour- 
lines. 


In the current number of the Historical 

Review (Longmans), Mr. 8. R. Gardiner has a 
note upon the familiar phrase ‘‘member of 
parliament.” The earliest instance that he can 
find of it as referring to the House of Commons 
alone is in the order-book of the Council of 
State, under the date of June 27, 16350. 
Previously it was used as acommon designa- 
tion of the members of both houses. Mr. 
Gardiner, therefore, thinks that its use in the 
present sense arose after the execution of 
Charles I., when the House of Commons 
declared itself to be ‘‘ the Parliament ”’ : 
** Getting into vogue, it was retained after the 
Restoration for members of the House of Commons 
taken singly, when men had forgotten that it could 
only be fitly used by those who were resolved to 
govern ‘ without a king or house of lords.’”’ 








HYMNUS WICCAMICUS. 


[Tue following is the text of the Latin hymn 
which was sung in ‘‘Chamber Court” at 
Winchester, at the five-hundredth anniversary 
of the opening of the College of St. Mary of 
Winchester, on Tuesday, July 25. We trust 
that we are violating no confidences in 
adding that the hymn was written by the 
Bishop of Salisbury. ] 


‘* Gaudete pubes Wiccami, 
Gaudete, cantantes Deo, 
Qui quinque nos per saecula 
Hunc in diem servaverit. 


** Dei datoris omnium 
Confisus ille gratia, 
Christo Mariae filio 
Hoc obtulit Collegium. 


‘* Exinde forti examine 
Robusta proles Wiccami 
Ivit, redivit, exiit 
Ecclesiam redintegrans. 

** Quis filiorum Wiccami 
Renuntiabit nomina ? 

Hos ara, castra praedicant 
Forum, senatus, curia. 


** Proles futura Wiccami, 

Ne sit prioris degener ! 
Fide manente pristina 
Fides manebit Numinis. 

‘* Hic lecta plebs Scholarium, 
Immixta Commensalibus, 
Severa vitae munera 
Obire discat invicem. 

** Cantate pubes Wiccami, 
Centate, laudantes Deum, 
Qui quinque nos per saecula 
Fideliter servaverit.”’ 








OBITUARY. 


H. D. DARBISUIRE. 


By the sudden and untimely death, from 
pleurisy, on July 18, of Mr. H. D. Darbishire, 
tellow of St. John’s College, Indo-European 
etymology loses one.out of the small band of 
younger Cambridge philologists on whom its 
future advancement in Great Britain seems 
now mainly to depend. He was only thirty 
| years of age. 
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Herbert Dukinfield Darbishire was a native of 
Belfast. He took his degree in 1888, obtaining 
a first class in two sections of Part II. of the 
Classical Tripos. The dissertation which he 
then sent in, afterwards published in the Cam- 
bridge Philological Society’s 7'ransactions, under 
the title of “NotesontheSpiritus Asperin Greek,” 
was a very remarkable performance : especially 
noteworthy was the way in which it used 
hitherto unobserved coincidences in Greek and 
Armenian, of the spiritus lenis to Armenian 
g, and of the spiritus asper to Armenian +, 
to distinguish two different w’s in the parent 
language. All his contributions to the Classical 
Review, and other learned publications, showed 
the same acuteness of vision and freshness of 
treatment. 

He was no mere etymologist. He had a 
broad interest in all literary studies. In almost 
the last letter which I received from him, he 
made the ingenious and fruitful suggestion that 
in a corrupt passage of Propertius, ii. 20-30, 
‘‘Atque inter Tityi uolucres mea poena uagetur,” 
inter has been corrupted from iecur. 

Mr. Darbisbire was an exce)lent teacher ; and 
it was a matter of some regret when he left us 
for the Bar, though there is no question that 
his acumen and subtlety admirably qualified him 
for that profession. 

Mr. Darbishire, as all his friends can testify, 
was a man of a singularly modest and amiable 
character. His loss makes us sadly feel, in the 
words of Horace, ‘‘ neque candidiores Terra 
tulit neque quis me sit deuinctior alter.” His 
death was not without its touch of pathos. It 
took place in college, in the rooms of an under- 
graduate which he was occupying temporarily, 
in the presence of a medival friend who had 
only just come in to attend him. 

J. BP. P. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE LEuskal-Erria of San Sebastian in its 
recent numbers has some interesting extracts 
from the archives of the towns of Guipuzcoa. 
From Zumaya we have an example, December 
17, 1702, of the election of the parochial clergy 
by the people. In May 31, 1704, and subse- 
quently, of the nomination of a /’reira or Seror, 
a kind of deaconess, or sextoness, to lead the 
devotions of the women, to marshal them in 
processions and at funerals, These Serores, as 
we learn from de Lancre, were sometimes 
regarded as a kind of beneficent or white 
witches. At Zumarraga, June 14, 1733, rules 
are established for the town conjurador, or 
exorcist, to follow in order to make his 
exorcisms on stormy days (para hacer los con- 
juros los dias de demgestel. A successor is 
appointed, April 16, 1754, from among several 
beneficed candidates (entre los seiiores Bene- 
ficiados solicitantes) ; but on April 28, the vicar 
protests because the Chapter had no voice in 
the matter; the Council, however, maintain 
their appointment. In 1684, and in 1755, a 
medical man is appointed jointly for Villareal 
and Zumarraga, to be paid by a tax on wine; but 
in the latter year the freeholders of Zumarraga 
successfully protest against any increase of this 
tax. In 1416 the guardians of Juan II., of 
Castille, attempt to impose a tax on Guipuzcoa, 
in aid of the war against the Moors. Thetown 
of Mondragon alone paid it, and was forthwith 
disenfranchised, and excluded from the Junta 
of Guipuzcoa, and declared ipso facto to have 
lost its privileges of nobility (hidalguia) and of 
freedom. The town accordingly yetitions the 
Queenmother to declare that the Act is no 
precedent, and does not impair its rights and 
privileges. It is an instance of the way in 


which the Basques, both French and Spanish, 
clung to their privilege of paying their sub- 


Provinces and the Municipalities. 
constitution and 


violations are less common. 








I, 


amination. 


our canonical gospels ? 


desiderate for its solution ? 
any independent tradition ” 


answer. 


admitted. 


concerned, they sing to the deaf. 


there is far earlier evidence than Justin’s. 


or two later it can scarcely be. 


‘fierce dispute.” 
makes no mention of émickowo, 


aeon-system of Valentine. 


angel Michael). 


of the seraphim.” This is decisive. 


tion and Ascension is fixed at 545 
(Ascensio Isaiae ed. Dillmann, pp. 13, 43, 53, 
57). Of this last point, more presently. 


critics generally find it difficult to place else- 
where than in the reign of Nerva (A.D. 96-98), 
and which, they are agreed, is at any rate prior 
to the revolt of Bar-Cocheba, A.D. 131. The 
author of the Epistle tells us that Christ was 
offered vinegar and gall while on the cross ; 
that while he was on the cross ‘Israel was 
Salling ” (ximrovros tot Iopana) ; that after His 
death the people—as distinguished from the 
priests—‘‘ fasted and mourned ” (roi Aaod vnared- 
ovtos Kal korroucvuv), He apparently attributes 
the whole guilt of Christ's death to the Jews 





sidies ina lump sum only, voted as a free gift 


directly : ‘‘ In that day they shall see Him with 





to the king. The distribution and levying of 
the tax were retained in the hands of the 
The general 
liberties of the Basque 
Provinces are well known; but particular 
instances of their mode of defence against 


THE ORIGIN OF THE PETER-GOSPEL. 


TE superlative importance of the Peter-Gospel 
as a factor in New Testament criticism is now 
so widely recognised that no apology is 
necessary for the ensuing text-to-text ex- 


Was pseudo-Peter directly acquainted with 
Did he make use of 
those earlier gospels, behind the canonical, 
which so many students of the synoptic problem 
Had he access to 

These are the 
questions which the examination is designed to 


But first of all as to pseudo-Peter’s date. 
That this date was very early is now generally 
Justin Martyr, writing in the 
middle of the second century, shows evident 
signs of acquaintance; and though theological 
prepossessions have led one or two hyper- 
orthodox divines to call his quotations in 
question, yet, so far as the critical world is 
Justin’s use 
of the Peter-Gospel is practically settled. But 
The 
Peter-Gospel is presupposed, we can now see, 
in another Docetic work—the Vision of Isaiah 
—which Dillmann and Deane are disposed to 
place as early as A.D. 110. More than a decade 
For pseudo- 
Isaiah wrote at a period when the date of the 
second advent still furnished a subject for 
He speaks of contention 
between ‘‘pastors” and ‘“‘presbyters,”’ but 
His Gnos- 
ticism is obviously anterior to the complex 
And he speaks of 
‘* prophecy ” as still surviving. At the latest 
then, he, at any rate, is far earlier than Justin. 
Pseudo-Isaiah gives us three angels at the 
sepulchre (the angel of the Christian Church in 
heaven who will show the blast of judgment, 
the angel of the Holy Spirit, and the Arch- 
They visibly descend, all three. 
And Christ issues from the sepulchre with the 
support of more than one, ‘‘on the shoulders 
Among 
minor coincidences we may notice that pseudo- 
Isaiah attributes the crucifixion to the Jews 
(cf. ‘*the torture. with which the children of 
Israel shall torture Him’”’); they are said to 
deliver Christ ‘‘to the king,” i.e., Herod; the 
offence of the Twelve lasts while Christ is in 
the sepulchre ; the Blessed Virgin is reckoned, 
as by Justin, as being herself of Davidic 
descent; and the interval between the Resurrec- 
days 


I come now to a second authority, the 
‘*Epistle of Barnabas” a composition which 





a scarlet robe, and say, ‘Is not this He whom 
we once despised and pierced and mocked and 


crucified ?’”’ And surely his statement that 
Christ came fa 7d téAciow Tay Gurprnudrev 
dvaxeparaidon, and ta redrewOador Tois auapri)- 
wast is a reminiscence of pseudo - Peter's 
ereAclwoav KoTk Tis KEpadts abrav Ta auaprijmare. 
To this it may be added that twice Barnabas’s 
additions to the canonical narrative are 
paralleled by authorities whose obligation to 
pseudo-Peter is indisputable. I have recently 
pointed out in the Athenaewm (May 13) that 
Lactantius and the Edessan writers fall in this 
category. Now the former apparently re- 
echoes the saying attributed to Christ in the 
Epistle, that we must obtain the kingdom 
‘by tribulation and suffering’ (vide Resch’s 
Agrapha, p. 100). And the Edessan state- 
ment that Christ remained on earth /i/ty days 
after the Resurrection, and ascended on a 
Sunday, is remarkably coincident with 
Barnabas’s idea that ‘‘on the eighth day 
Christ rose again, and, having manifested 
Himself, ascended.”’ It may be noticed, too, 
that this figure, ‘‘ 50,” offers, in conjunction 
and confusion with the canonical ‘'40,” a 
ready explanation of pseudo-Isaiah’s curious 
© 545.” 

Alongside with the ‘‘ Vision of I-aiah” and 

the ‘‘ Epistle of Barnabas”” may, perhaps, be 
placed those ‘‘ Acts of Pilate,” by which 
Justin corroborates certain statements drawn 
from the Peter-Gospel. The Acts indeed to 
which Justin primarily appeals are merely 
hypothetical documents, such as he believed 
the state archives would be found to contain ; 
but the definiteness and explicitness of his 
appeal suggest that he made it with what he 
believed to be authentic copies in his hand. 
Such supposititious copies are forthcoming : 
they quote from the Peter-Gospel largely, as 
I have shown in the Athenaeum article above 
referred to; and though dating in their present 
form only from the fourth century, or the 
fifth, yet, as Tischendorf showed, and from 
certain Edessan references, there are strong 
grounds for suspecting the existence of some 
very early prototype. Setting aside these 
Acts, however, still the evidence of St. Justin, 
of the ‘Vision of Isaiah,” and of the 
‘‘ Epistle of Barnabas,’ makes it clear that 
pseudo-Peter cannot have written later than 
the third decade of the second century, and 
leaves us wondering whether he may not have 
written as early as A.D. 96. The importance 
therefore of determining his exact relationship 
to our canonical gospels is simply incalcul- 
able. 
For simplicity’s sake I will prefix the con- 
clusion to which I believe the phenomena 
point. That pseudo-Peter had in his hands 
the primitive gospels out of which the canonical 
gospels were composed, and had the canonical 
gospels also, but no independent tradition 
whatever. I shall endeavour to show that his 
work, however warped, represents on the 
whole a bona fide attempt to describe events 
as the writer believed, and, circumstanced as 
he was, was more or less justified in believing, 
that they actually bappened. One certainly 
puts the Peter-Gospel down—after the first 
perusal—with a clear conviction that the 
author was no romancer like the authors of the 
Infancy Gospels. The Christ whom he 
describes is a Christ in whom he believes. 
And this being so, one does not expect to find, 
on further examination, that he treated his 
authorities wantonly. 





| Asa preliminary we may clear out of the 


way those extra-canonical details for which the 
canonical narrative supplies a ready hint, or 
which obviously have their source in Old Testa- 
ment prophecy. Any reader could draw the 
inference that at the ninth hour “the sun 
shone out again.”” When we hear that on 











Saturday the guarded tomb attracted a good 
many visitors, does not this arise from a too 
literal adhesion to dé %a88érwv, Matthew 
xxviii. 1 When Mary Magdalene starts for | 
the sepulchre with the intention of embalm- 
ment, and, if unable to gain admission, of | 
casting down the unguents at the door, surely the | 
writer has realised the difficulty of reconciling 
one narrative which represents the sepulchre 
as sealed and guarded, with another in which 
the women anticipate no difficulty of entry. 
The thunderclaps at the Resurrection and the 
lightning accompaniment are borrowed from 
Psalm xviii., and the same source supplies the 
idea that Christ issued from the sepulchre with 
the support of angels. The intention imputed 
to the Jews of testing Christ's power by their 
outrages is apparently drawn from Isaiah iii. 
10 (LXX.) and Wisdom ii. 10, &c. Under the 
influence of Isaiah lviii. 2, the challenge to 
prophesy, ‘‘ Prophesy unto us who is he that 
smote Thee?” is changed into ‘ Judge 
righteously.” And Herod and Pilate sit side 
by side—obviously pseudo-Peter wrote at a 
period when the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment were more sacred than any gospel text — 
in conformity with Psalm ii. 2. ¢/. Acts iv. 
26-28. Suchadditions to and deviations from 
the canonical narrative, with their genealogy 
written on their face, have of course no 
structural importance ; but it is necessary to my 
plan that the explanation of pseudo-Peter's 
peculiarities should be full and complete. 

Nor need we discuss at much length, as a 
separate question, pseudo-Peter’s direct ac- 
quaintance with our canonical gospels. For 
his coincidences with all and each are obvious. 
It is only his deflections that have caused 
serious difficulty in admitting his indebtedness. 
And if Lan succeed in tracking these deflections 
to a source in the gospels behind the canonical, 
the objection to his acquaintance with the latter 
disappears. With the materials to hand out of 
which our canonical gospels were composed, 
he would sometimes feel himself in a position to 
go behind the canonical text and substitute 
inferences and adaptations of his own for those 
of his predecessors. The only question that 
remains is, whether his use of the same material 
as our canonical evangelists furnishes by itself 
adequate explanation of the coincidences. And 
this question, of course, can be answered in the 
negative or aflirmative, according to the 
scheme of gospel formation adopted. It is suf- 
ficient for me to mention here: 

Firstly, that pseudo-Peter shows evident 
signs of acquaintance with Luke xxiv. and St. 
Luke’s Gospel is as I have endeavoured to 
show in my book, ‘‘ Formation of the Gospels,” 
—posterior to St. Matthew and St. Mark. 
Just as the two angels of Luke xxiv. appear to 
be due to St. Luke’s failure to identify the angel 
of Matthew xxviii. with the differently 
described angel of Mark xvi., so pseudo- Peter 
fails to identify that angel with either of St. 
Luke's. He gives us three angels, first, the two 
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in great measure at any rate, on the other 
documents which he held in his hands. Con- 
sequently, pseudo-Peter'’s deflections from the 
Fourth Gospel are especially striking and im- 
pressive, so much so, in fact, that one almost 
wonders whether the deviation is not partly 
designed. Was the Gospel of Peter written to 


| rival the Gospel of St. John ’—the docetism of 


the one, a counterblast to the anti-docetism of 
the other ? In the Gospel of Peter St. John is 
seen neither at the cross, nor at the tomb, nor 
on the Lake of Tiberias. 

Starting the analysis, then : 

Pseudo-Peter throws the whole guilt of 
Christ’s death on to the Jews, and acquits the 
Romans. Herod, not Pilate, pronounces sentence; 
Herod’s soldiers, not Pilate’s, mock and crucify. 
Consequently, the derisive title takes the form 
“King of Israel,” and the three hours’ dark- 
ness extends ‘over Judea alone,” for Judea 
alone is guilty. He will not have it that 
those holy women who attended Christ refrained 
from performing the proper offices for the 
dead in deference to the obsolete law of the 
Sabbath: they refrain in consequence of the 


| murderous hostility of the Jews, and come to 
| the sepulchre while it is “‘ yet dark” in order 


to escape detection. He corrects the bad idea 
of Pilate’s character which might be conveyed 
by roduwioas, “Joseph went in boldly” (Mark xv. 
43), telling us that Joseph was “ friend of 
the Lord and of Pilate.’’ When Joseph enters, 
Pilate does not demur, but is obliged to refer 
to Herod, as he has entirely freed himself from 
all responsibility. Similarly, as to the coup de 
grdce, the cxcAoxorla, not given, according to 
John xix. 31-33, because Christ had expired 
during the interval in which the Jews went to 
ask Pilate’s permission. But the soldiers, 
according to pseudo-Peter, are Jews in full 
authority, and have no need to repair to Pilate. 
Consequently, another and an immediately 
operative reason must be found why the mercy- 
stroke was not delivered. He therefore 
alleges a desire to protract Christ’s agony. 
Lastly, we hear nothing of the disgiaceful 
bribe by which the mouth of the Reman guards 
was stopped ; but, on the contrary, they make a 
full report to Pilate immediately, and only 
keep silence in obedience to legitimate orders. 

It is pretty clear from the above that 
pseudo-Peter wrote with a strong anti-Judaic 
bias. The canonical narrative appears racked 
and distorted. Pseudo-Peter bewrays himself 
by his awkwardness. But it does not 
necessarily follow that he perverted his 
authorities (assuming them to be such as I 
have suggested) consciously. For example, 
one instinctively prefers the motive for the 
Saturday rest alleged in Luke xxiii. 56 —‘‘ they 
rested according to the commandment’’—to 
pseudo-Peter’s ; but the motive alleged in 
Luke xxiii. is probably St. Luke’s own com- 
mentary on Mark xvi. 1, 2, and, if so, a later 
evangelist, while admitting the fact that the 
women rested, might feel justified in accounting 
for the fact otherwise. So, again, as to the 





of the Third Gospel, and then the single angel 
of the First and Second, 

Secondly, that pseudo-Peter adopts the | 
Johannine date of the Passover, moreover in | 
especial connexion with the entombment | 
(6 ‘Hpwdns Epn’ ef wal wh Tis adrdy pryces, ucts adbrdy 
COdwrouev, eset Kal SdBBatov emidwaner’ nal wapedwaev 
abtdy Te Aas mpd mas TaY ACvuwy, Tijs 3 
cf. John xix. 31); and there is not the slightest | 
hint in the synoptic gospels that any primitive | 
evangelist anticipated the author of the Fourth 
Gospel in this peculiarity. But the following | 
estimate of pseudo-Peter’s position will not be 
clear unless it be further premised that he did 
not regard the Fourth Gospel as of primitive 
authority. To us the Fourth Gospel is an | 
entity and an original in a far higher degree | 
than the synoptic gospels. But we shall tind 
that pseudo-Peter regarded it as dependent, 


0T.)S aQuTa@y, 


attitude of Joseph to Pilate. If an earlier 
narrative behind Mark xv. 43 (cf. Matt. xxvii. 
58) had no roAuras, pseudo-Peter might feel 


justified in substituting an inference of his | 
| into which they lead Christ the High Priest's. 


own. 

A loop-hole for pseudo-Peter's version of the 
guard story is left by Matt. xxviii.—‘‘ certain 
(rwés) of the guard came to the Chief Priests.” 
Where did the rest go? Pseudo-Peter arrives 
at the conclusion that they repaired to Pilate, 
by identifying the incidents related in Matt. 
xxvii, 51-54 with those related in Matt. xxviii. 
2-4. In the former passage we read: ‘‘ The 
earth did quake, and many bodies came out of 
their graves after Iis resurrection; and the 
centurion and they that were watching 
(rnvoivres) Jesus feared exceedingly, saying, 
‘Truly this was the Son of God.’” In the 





latter passage we hear of the earthquake at the 
sepulchre: ‘‘There was a great earthquake, 
and the watchers (rnpodvres) did quake, and 
became as dead men.” It is easy to see that 
if pseudo-Peter found these two passages in 
different documents—it must be remembered 
that the ‘‘ doublets” have furnished more than 
one Gospel critic with a principle of disintegra- 
tion—and, moreover, believed that the text of 
the former was prior to the parallel passage 
in Mark xv. 39, where the centurion’s exclama- 
tion is attributed to his having been impressed 
by the manner of Christ’s death, he might feel 
justified in referring to one and the same 
occasion narratives which a canonical ¢van- 
gelist has distinguished. As the case stood, he 
was bound to do so; for, as said above, he had 
made Herod’s soldiers crucify, not Pilate’s, 
and, consequently, room for the centurion could 
only be found at the sepulchre. Acer liagly, 
it is there that he finds the cause of the 
centurion’s pious exclamation, ‘‘Truiy this 
was the Son of God.” Possibly in further 
makiog the centurion and his comrades repair 
to Pilate, pseudo-Peter had Mark xv. 44, 45 in 
sight, where the centurion reports to Pilate the 
fact of the Lord’s death—presumably, too, the 
marvels by which it was accompani-d—for if 
the centurion was present at the sepu'chre and 
not at the Cross, his interview with Pilate hv 
to be postponed. Possibly pseudo-Peter was 
readier to manipulate Mark xv. 44, 45, on the 
ground of its being an addition not found in 
the earlier narrative (cf. Matt. xxvii. 58); or 
it may be that in the earlier narrative there 
was some ambiguity as to the time and purpose 
of the interview, which the canonica! narrative 
does not reproduce. 

Listly, we come to the most important fact 
of all—the transference of guilt from, Pilate 
and his Roman soldiers to Herod and the Jews. 
Pilate washes his hands and _ withdraws, 
leaving the entire responsibility to Herod. 
Herod pronounces sentence, and his men of 
war, after mocking Christ,carry it into execu- 
tion. Now, prima facie this departure appears 
wholly and absolutely unjustifiable. The four 
canonical evangelists agree iu making the 
crucifiers Romans. And in Luke xxiii. 15 we are 
explicitly told that Herod acquitted Christ— 
‘* No, nor hath Herod found any fault in Him, 
for he hath sent Him back to us.” 

But in the first place it must not be 
forgotten that both in Matt. xxvii. and 
Mark xv. there are several signs of a dual 
narrative. One account may have called 
attention especially to the Roman outrages, 
the other to the Jewish. Notice how Jewish 
and Roman outrages alternate and some- 
what impede one another; for example, how 
the Roman offer of vinegar on a reed and 
(v. r.) the spear-thrust interrupt the cry ‘‘ Eli” 
and the jibe, obviously from Jewish lips, 


| ‘*Elias.”” No doubt is really left as to the 


agency of Roman soldiers all through, yet the 
differences between St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
and the various readings, suggest that an 
earlier document behind may have been slightly 
ambiguous. It is only in St. Matthew that 
the Praetorian soldiers are specified as ‘‘ the 
governor’s.”” One authority makes the hall 
Another makes Pilate deliver Jesus to the 
Jews—‘' Then delivered he Jesus unto them 


| that they might crucify Him.” 


And in the second place, the passage in which 
‘** No, nor Herod” occurs seems to be expressed 


_entirely in St. Luke’s special style. The 
, phraseology is paralleled in the last part of 


Acts. May it not be then that ‘No, nor 
Herod” was merely an inference of St. Luke’s 
own? Without it one might interpret Herod’s 
act, not as an acquittal, but merely a conces- 
sion of jurisdiction. And this would attune 
better with Luke xii. 3i1—‘‘ Herod seeketh to 
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kill thee’’—and with Acts iv. 27, 28—‘‘ Of a 
truth in this city against thy holy servant 
Jesus, both Herod and Pilate were gathered 
together to do whatsoever thy hand pre- 
ordained.” Pseudo-Peter, if he had St. Luke’s 
authorities in his hands, would not necessarily 
feel himself bound by St. Luke’s treatment of 
them. Buthowcomesit that pseudo-Peter brings 
Herod’s agency down to the very end? 


According to Luke xxiii., Herod has nothing | 


more to do with Christ after the remission, and 
some portion at any rate of the subsequent 
trial before Pilate appears to be derived from 
the same independent authority, e.g., ‘‘I will 
chastise Him and release Him” (contrast 
Mark xv. 15), as the preceding narrative. 
Pseudo-Peter found his justification, I suppose, 
in identifying the mockery by Herod’s soldiers 
with the mockery by Pilate’s—the ‘‘ gorgeous 
apparel” with the ‘‘ purple robe,” and accept- 
ing the chronology of St. Matthew and St. 
Mark. And so we find him making the 
mapadaBévres of Matt. xxvii. 27, consequent 
to a command of Herod’s. This explains, too, 
why pseudo-Peter connects the delivery to 
Herod with Pilate’s ablution. 


F. P. BADHAM. 





CIVIL LIST PENSIONS. 


Tne following list of all pensions granted 
during the year ended June 20, 1893, and 
charged upon the Civil List, has just been 
issued :— 

Mr. William Smyth Rockstro, in considera- 
tion of bis services in musical literature and of 
his inadequate means of support, £100; Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey, in consideration of her literary 
merits and of her inadequate means of support, 
£50; Mrs. Emilie Dittmar, in consideration of 
the services to chemical science rendered by her 
late husband, Prof. William Dittmar, £75; 
Miss Lucy Mary Jane Garnett, in recognition 
of her literary merits and to enable her to 
prosecute her researches in Oriental folk lore, 
£100; Mr. Robert Brown, jun., in considera- 
tion of his merits as a student of archaeology, 
£100; Dr. Samuel Davidson, in recognition of 
the value of his werks on theology and biblical 
criticism, £100; the Rev. Richard Morris, 
in recognition of his merits as a student of 
early English literature and philology, £150 ; 
Miss Margaret Stokes, in consideration of her 
researches into early Christian art and archae- 
ology in Ireland, £100; Mr. John Gwen- 
ogvryn Evans, to enable him to continue his 
researches in Welsh literature, £200; Mrs. 
Cornelia Minto, in consideration of the literary 
merits of her husband, the late Prof. Minto, and 
of her inadequate means of support, £75; Mrs. 
Annie 8. C. Rogers, in recognition of the 
merits of her husband, the late Prof. Thorold 
Rogers, as a writer upon political economy, 
£50; Mrs. Thérése Wolstenholme, in considera- 
tion of the merits of her husband, the late Rev. 
Joseph Wolstenholme, as a mathematician 
and of her straitened circumstances, £50; Mrs. 
Frances E. Trollope, in consideration of the 
literary merits of her busband, the late Thomas 
Adolphus Troilope, and of her narrow means, 
£50: total £1200. 

On comparing this list with those of some 
recent years, it will be observed that learning 
receives more recognition than literature; and 
that the plea of poverty is less promirfent. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


* EDINBURGH REVIEW” ON 
EL-AMARNA TABLETS. 
Queen's College, Oxford: July 2?, 1893. 

For the sake of English oriental learning, I 
must raise a protest against the inaccuracy and 
charlatanism of the article published in the 
current number of the Ldinburgh Review on the 
‘*Tell Amarna Tablets” (sic). I leave other 
scholars to deal with the blunders that have 
been committed in it with regard to themselves, 
and confine myself to the few cases in which 
my own name is mentioned. In every case 
except one (on p. 26) the statements made 
regarding me are incorrect : 

(1) The tablets of which I am said, on p. 4, 
to have made ‘transcripts’-—whatever that 
may mean—never were ‘‘at Boulak”; the 
copies which I made at Boulak have never been 
published, but will be found, if examined, to 
agree substantially with those made by Dr. 
Winckler, except where the latter scholar has 
inadvertently omitted some of the lines of the 
originals. 

(2) I have never stated that the Khabiri were 

Babylonians.’ On the contrary, in numerous 
publications I have maintained that they were 
not, and have tried to explain who they really 
were. Consequently, there is no warrant for 
the reviewer's assertion that ‘‘ Dr. Sayce’s 
grasp of the political conditions seems to be 
insufficient, since he is led to suppose that the 
Khabiri . . . were Babylonians.” 

(3) [have never called my translations of the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets in the fifth volume of 
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‘* tentative,’ nor has anyone else hitherto called 
them so. The assertion first appears in the 
following passage of the reviewer’s article : 


‘As for renderings which do not follow the 
rules of common sense and good grammar, they 
can only be compared to the famous school transla- 
tion, Triste /upus stabulis, ‘The sorrowful wolf in 
the stable.’ A very flagrant instance cccurs in a 
passage of which Dr. Sayce has offered what has 
been called a ‘ tentative’ translation, as follows :— 
‘If thou art a servant of the king in verity, why 
dost thou not eat his stomach before the king.’ 
As regards this rendering, it is natural to ask— 
first, was ita custom of the ancients in civilised 
countries to eat the stomachs of ruling men in the 
royal presence? Second, how was this operation 
performed? Third, what was its object? Fourth, 
was the viand eaten raw, or if not, how was it 
cooked? The real meaning of the passage is, 
according to Major Conder, ‘ Wherefore is his 
cutting off Jawful in the sight of the king thy 
lord?’ The right of the former translator to 
speak with authority may perbaps, therefore, be 
regarded as doubtful.’’ 

Unfortunately for the reviewer, the Assyrian 
words which are here in question are all well 
known. <AAdlv means ‘‘to eat’? not ‘to be 
lawful,” karz? is ‘‘a fragment of flesh” or 
‘*stomach,”’ and su is the pronoun of the third 
person. The phrase is also a well-known 
Semitic one, and actually occurs, word for 
word, in two passages of the Old Testament 
(Dan. iii. 8., vii. 25). 

Before presuming to write on a subject like 
that of the Tel el-Amarna Tablets, the reviewer 
ought to have acquainted himself, to some ex- 
tent at least, with the languages of the Ilebrew 
Scriptures. That he should understand Assyrian 
is perhaps too much toexpect. His knowledge, 
indeed, of this latter language is gauged by tke 
assertion that ‘‘ Khabiri would be written 
more correctly ’Abiri!” 

A. II. SAYCE, 





BASQUES AND BERBERS, 
8-ttrington Rectory, York: July 25, 1893. 


The ancient Iberian skull greatly resembles 
that of the Berbers. This fact has suggested 
to Peof. Von der Gabelentz the probability of a 
connexion between Basque and Berber speech, 
and he has published a paper on the subject in 
the J'ransactions of the Berlin Academy for 
June. 

Unfortunately for the theory, we cannot 
identify the Basques and the Iberians. Van 
Eys and Vinson agree in the opinion that the 
language of the Iberians did not belong to the 
Basque class; while Broca has shown that, 
though the skulls of the Spanish Basques 
resemble to some extent those of the Iberians 
and of the Berbers, the skulls of the French 
Basques belong to a different type. The 
probability is that the race to which the French 
Basques belong imposed its language on the 
Spanish Basques, a people of the Iberian type, 
who at the same time received a tincture of 
Basque blood. The philological researches of 
Pro‘. Von der Gabelentz tend to establish this 
conclusion, The resemblances which he has 
discovered between Basque and Berber speech 
are just what we should expect in the case of 
a conquered people acquiring the languaze of 
their conquerors. Basque and Berber agree in 
certain phonetic tendencies ; and they share a 
few culture words, chiefly the names of animals 
and articles of dress. Iberian, in short, may 
have affected Basque in the same way that 
Celtic has affected French and English. 

We may, therefore, adhere to the old con- 
clusion, that in the more essential points the 
affinities of Basque are with the languages of 
the Ural-Altaic class, which are totally differ- 
ent from the Berber languages, which belong 
rather to the Hamitic family. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 
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“TNE LORD” IN THE GOSPEL OF PETER. 
London : July 21, 1893. 

A remarkable fact in relation to the recently 
discovered fragment has not yet, so far as I am 
aware, received the attention it deserves. I 
refer to the total absence of the name ‘‘ Jesus,”’ 
and the frequent employment of the title ‘‘ the 
Lord,”’ Though “the Son of God” is some- 
times used, ‘‘the Lord” is pre-eminently the 
name of Christ throughout the sixty verses 
(according to Harnack’s division) of which the 
tragment is composed, A comparison of the 
parallel portion in the canonical gospels shows 
a very remarkable difference. Having, now 
many years ago, given a good deal of time and 
attention to the manner in which the New 
Testament writers employ the title ‘‘ the Lord,” 
the use of the same title in the new fragment 
has some special interest for me; but it is 
scarcely to be contested that the matter is in 
itself one of no small importance. ‘To account 
decisively for the fact adverted to may not be 
easy, but suggestions tending towards a solution 
may yet be offered. 

The identification of the fragment with the 
long lost apocryphal gospel of Peter has been 
determined mainly by the account given in 
Eusebius of the relations between the church 
at Rhossus, a place on the Cilician coast, and 
Serapion, bishop of Antioch at the commence- 
ment of the third century. On _ visiting 
Rhossus, Serapion found no serious cause for 
anxiety on the score of heresy. There would 
appear to have been some differences with 
regard to a gospel bearing the name of Peter, 
which was in use in the church, but this at the 
time Serapion had not read. Subsequently he 
learned that a certain heresy had taken root at 
Rhossus: a heresy which he connects with the 
name of Marcianus, against whose doctrine is 
brought the charge of inconsistency and con- 
tradiction. Serapion, therefore, obtained a 
copy of the gospel from the Docetae, who were 
much addicted to its use: he went through it, 
and found that, though very much of it was in 
nccord «nce with the teaching of orthodoxy, there 
were nevertheless some modifications oradditions 
which were objectionable, and of these he sub- 
joined a list, which, unfortunately, has not 
come down to us, 

The probability of the identification may be 
conceded, and it is likely enough that the 
Docetae, or a portion of them, endeavoured 
to draw from the Gospel of Peter arguments on 
behalf of their peculiar tenets; but there is no 
small difficulty in the way of admitting that 
this gospel had a Docetic origin, and that its 
author regarded the Incarnation or the body 
of Christ as a mere seeming, devoid of reality. 
On the contrary, it would appear that in his 
view the body itself when dead, and 
removed from the cross, still possessed a divine 
potency, for, on its being laid on the ground, 
the earth itself shook (4 yi wa&oa éveic@y). And 
some other details, which have been taken as 
evidence of Docetism, may be explained in a 
different manner, 

The allusion to Marcion (if, as seems probable, 
he is to be identified with Serapion’s Marcianus) 
is important and euggestive. The authority to 
which Marcion appealed was St. Paul; and it 
is regarded as one of the assured results of 
modern criticism that Marcion’s gospel was 
formed out of that one of the Synoptics which 
had a specially Pauline tendency, namely, the 
Gospel of St. Luke. Now St. Luke’s Gospel is 
distinguished by the comparative frequency 
with which it designates Christ as ‘‘ the Lord” ; 
and no careful student of St. Paul’s Epistles can 
need to be reminded of the emphatic manner 
in which the apostle proclaimed the doctrine 
that Jesus is ‘the Lord,” a name which he 
evidently used as even of divine dignity (comp. 
e.g., 1 Cor, ii, 8; Phil. ii, 9-11). Now the 
heresy afterwards connected with Sabellius had 





not improbably an origin equally early with 
that of Gnosticism itself. Without in any way 
attributing Sabellianism to St. Paul, it is not 
very difficult to understand how that heresy 
might engraft itself on the Pauline doctrine 
concerning Christ as Lord. And something of 
Docetism might easily associate itself with this 
Sabellianism. In speaking of ‘‘the Lord of 
glory” it might seem not unreasonable to 
modify human characteristics. We may thus 
explain the tranquillity of the Lord when 
nailed to the cross, as though suffering nothing 
(as undty névov éxwv, Petr. Ev. ver. 10). The 
dying utterance ‘‘ My power, my power, thou 
hast forsaken me,” seems entirely in accordance 
with the view I have suggested, though on 
comparison with Psal. xxii. it may seem that 
the divergence from the canonical gospels pro- 
ceeded from some knowledge of Hebrew. A 
tendency more or less marked towards Sabel- 
lianism would naturally conflict with a deser- 
tion by God. 

In referring the employment of ‘‘ the Lord” 
to Pauline influence exerted directly or 
indirectly, no difficulty need be felt as to Peter 
being put forth as the author of the gospel 
(v. 60). The Pauline influence on the First 
Epistle of Peter is scarcely to be mistaken, 
however it may be accounted for. 

With regard to the use of the title Kvépios by 
the Marcionites, I append an extract from Prof. 
Salmon’s article ‘‘ Marcion ” in Smith’s Diction- 
ary of Christian Biography. Thefact mentioned is 
interesting and important, even if a later age is 
referred to than that of our fragment. Prof. 
Salmon says :— 

** An inscription was found not long since which 
had stood over the doorway of a house in a Syrian 
village (Le Bas and Waddington, Inscriptions, No. 
2558, vol. iii, p. 583) which was as follows: 
Zuvaywyh Marmavorav cduns AeBdBwv tod Kupiov 
Kal Swriipos Invod Xpiotod wpovola MavAov mpeaBurépou 
Tod Ax’ érovs. ... It is noteworthy that the 
Marcionites, anti-Jewish as they were, should call 
their place of meeting by the name of Synagogue.” 

THOMAS TYLER. 








Cc, CAMBRIDGE, NO, 183. 
C. C. College, Oxford: July 24, 1893. 
When I wrote last week, I wrote with only 
Kemble before me. On referring to Simeon of 
Durham, I find that he states in no less than 
four places (Rolls Ed. i. 75. 211, ii, 93, 124) 
that ASthelstan’s gifts to St. Cuthbert were 
made on his Scotch campaign of 934. At that 
time the see of St. Cuthbert was located at 
Chester-le-Street, a fact which was not present 
to my mind when I wrote. 
CHARLES PLUMMER. 


MS, C, C, 


SCIENCE. 
Essay on the Language of the Southern Chins 


and Its Affinities. By B. Houghton. 
(Rangoon: Government Printing Press.) 


Nor the least valuable of the results of our 
occupation of Burma has been the gain to 
linguistic and anthropological science. The 
scanty materials formerly possessed by 
European students have been supplemented 
and corrected, and new light has been shed 
upon questions of scientific interest by a 
close study of an important section of man- 
kind. Mr. Houghton’s ‘‘ Essay” is among 
the first fruits of our increased knowledge 
of the trans-Indian populations; and we 
hope that the example he has so admirably 
set will soon be followed by other members 
of the Civil Service. 

Mr. Houghton is the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner at Sandoway, where he has studied 





the Chin language in the mouths of the 
people who speak it. These ‘‘ tame Chins,” 
as he calls them, are a branch of the wild 
Chins of the hills, who have been forced 
into the lowlands of Lower Burma, and there 
brought into contact with Burmese civilisa- 
tion. They keep pigs, however, partly for 
the sake of food, partly in the interests of 
ancestor-worship ; and as these pigs are 
destructive to the gardens of the Burmans, 
‘*Chin houses must always be by themselves, 
and not intermixed with Burman ones.” 

The Chins are of Tibetan descent, and 
their language, which Mr. Houghton has 
reduced to writing, is particularly interest- 
ing to the philologist. Like the other 
languages of the group to which it belongs, 
it is provided with tones, and scholars will 
be especially grateful to him for the care 
with which he has noted them. His system 
of transliteration, indeed, is remarkably 
clear, and, unlike so many pioneering 
attempts of the kind, leaves the reader in 
no doubt as to the pronunciation of each 
word. 

After a full account of the phonology of 
the language, in which a strong tendency to 
aspiration must be noticed, we have a very 
conveniently arranged grammar, followed 
by ‘‘ some idiomatic expressions,” and eight 
pages of conversational sentences; then 
comes a double vocabulary of Chin-English 
and English-Chin. In this Mr. Houghton 
has quoted, for purposes of comparison, 
words from no less than thirty-eight 
‘‘eognate”” languages, among which he 
includes Chinese. The comparisons are, of 
course, only tentative, but may serve as a 
basis for future research. 

The book is provided with several appen- 
dixes, three of which are of anthropological 
as opposed to linguistic interest. One of them 
gives a careful description, with measure- 
ments, of the Chin physical type. The fourth, 
in which the clan or unit of the Chin 
community is discussed is of special value. 
The third appendix is philological, and is 
devoted to the support of Mr. Houghton’s 
belief that*’a connexion exists between the 
Burmo-Tibetan languages to which Chin 
belongs and the Dravidian languages of 
Southern India. The two languages com- 
pared are Chin and Tamil, with both of 
which Mr. Houghton is acquainted. Doubt- 
less, Mr. Houghton has succeeded in in- 
dicating some curious resemblances between 
the two tongues, the most striking of which 
are to be found in the verbal forms. The 
agreement here is certainly remarkable. 
But when we turn tothe vocabulary, we fail 
to find any similar agreement in the case of 
such test words as the numerals or the 
names of the parts of the body. It may, 
therefore, be questioned whether the re- 
semblances Mr. Houghton believes he has 
detected between Chin and Tamil are not 
really due ‘to the fact that he is familiar 
with the two languages, like the resemblances 
which have been discovered by missionaries 
in the Pacific between Hebrew and the 
Polynesian dialects; and whether similar 
resemblances could not have been detected 
between Chin and some other agglutinative 
language, such as Basque, by a scholar who 
was thoroughly acquainted with the latter. 

At any rate the student of Indo-European 
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phonology will do well to examine the tonic 
system of Chin. With its three tones—‘ the 
short acute, the heavy grave, and the rising ”’ 
—it presents a remarkable parallel to what 
must have been the character of primitive 
Indo-European speech. It is not.often that 
the antiquarian philologist has an oppor- 
tunity of testing in the actual world of to- 
day the hypothetical phonetic peculiarities 
to which his researches have led him. It is 
possible that, if he will consent for once to 
look beyond the limits of the Indo-European 
family, and see what Chin can teach him, 
he will obtain a clearer idea not only of 
what tonic accentuation means, but also of 
the phonetic changes of which it may be the 
cause. One fact, in any case, is worth noiing. 
Mr. Houghton tells us that ‘‘in the nega- 
tive voice, and in giving Chin personal 
names, a particularly low tone of voice is 
affected, very much the same as that known 
in Mandarin Chinese as the /’ii, or ‘ depart- 
ing’ voice.” It is curious that in modern 
English society also the name of a person 
to whom one is introduced is usually uttered 
in a ‘low tone of voice.” 
A. H,. Sayce, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


TREGEAR’S MAORI-POLYNESIAN COMPARATIVE 
DICTIONARY. 
Nelson, New Zealand: June 12, 1893. 
In the AcADEMy of December 31, 1892 (by 
some accident only lately received), I find a 
notice of the above-named book, which speaks 





structure or grammar of the languages he is 
comparing, nor even as to the analysis of com- 
pound words. He is content to apply the 
simple but efficacious method which made him 
famous in New Zealand some years age, when 
by its means he proved to the satisfaction of 
his disciples that the Maori language was an 
elder sister of the Aryan family: the proof 
being that many words in those languages, 
when put in Roman type beside a corresponding 
number of Maori words, were more or less 
similar in look and meaning. This may be 
philology, but not that of Dr. Skeat. The 
etymological part of the book, I venture to 
say, has still to be written. 

In a somewhat lengthy and detailed criticism 
of the book, printed here, I have called atten- 
tion to the foregoing points, and have challenged 
the accuracy and extent of Mr. Tregear’s know- 
ledge of the sounds of the Maori language, of 
its elementary grammar, and of the meaning of 
a good many of its most important words, and 
have given two or three cases where his new 
words, involving entirely new departures in the 
grammatical forms of the language, are merely 
the misprints of previous writers. 

I send with this a copy of the criticism I 
speak of, in case your reviewer should care to 
see how I support the foregoing statements. 

A. 8. ATKINSON. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE Royal Society has made a grant to Mr. 
R, Lydekker, in order to enable him to visit 
South America, with the object of examining 
the fossil mammals and birds to be found in the 
museums there. 


THE Smithsonian Institution has subscribed 
for a table at the Marine Zoological Laboratory 


of it as ‘‘a monumental work of which New | at Naples, to be used by American investi- 


Zealand may be proud”; and it is said of the gators. 


author, Mr. Tregear, that he ‘“‘ may claim to 
be at once the Johnson and the Skeat of the 
Maori language”’; that the Maori words are 
exhaustively treated; and that “‘ the references 
are complete and exact.” This is high praise, 
the more especially as no errors or defects are 
mentioned or suggested. 

Will you allow me to make two or three 
comments in the interest of what I believe to 
be fair play and genuine learning ? 

I am not proposing to speak of the mytho- 
logical part of the book—its best part, I think, 
and a useful index to the works of Sir George 
Grey, Dr. Shortland, Mr. J. White, and others 
—beyond one remark: the author makes no 
_ attempt to distinguish between the 
old traditions and their modern accretions, the 
outcome of European intercourse. 

Your reviewer says nothing of the sources 
of the book as a Maori dictionary. Mr. 
Tregear’s name alone appears on the title 
page, yet the work in this aspect is only in a 
very qualified sense his. The great bulk of 
the Maori words and definitions—some seven- 
ninths apparently—are taken bodily, with 
some alterations not often for the better, from 
Williams’s Dictionary of the New Zealand 
Languaye (third edition, by Archdeacon 
Williams, who, by the way, has since pub- 
lished a fourth edition), The standing adver- 
tisement of Mr. Tregear’s book claims for it 
that it contains “the 7000 words with their 
meanings which have hitherto been included 
in the authentic lists [sic], but also compre- 
hends some 2000 words (or additional meanings) 
not supplied in any prior work.”” Unfortunately 
the trustworthy part of the book, that taken 
without alteration from Williams’s Dictionary, is 
not distinguished in the text from the rest—a 
serious exception to the completeness of the 
references. 

In his ‘‘ comparative” work the author does 
not help his resder with any discussion of the 








Messrs. LONGMANS announce a book on 
The Micro-organisms in Water, written by Prof. 
Percy F. Frankland, of Dundee, and his wife. 


Wirt the last number of the Jnternationales 
Archiv fiir Ethnographie is issued an appeal for 
further support, printed in English, and 
signed by the editorial committee—Prof. Kern 
and Prof. Schlegel of Leiden, and Dr. Dozy 
of the Hague. If such support be guaranteed, 
the publication will hereafter be taken over by 
the publishing house of Messrs. Brill, though 
Mr. Trap undertakes to continue his services in 
the production of the coloured plates, which 
have been such a_ special feature of this 
periodical. The present number contains 
three of them, illustrating a paper on 
‘* Sinhalese Masks,’’ by Dr. Albert Griinwedel, 
of Berlin. There is also a paper, by Mr. 8. K. 
Kusnezow, of Tomsk, upon the belief in another 
world and the worship of the dead among the 
Scheremiss. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Messrs. MacmiILLan & Co. announce Scholia 
Aristophanica: being such Comments and Ad- 
scripts to the text of Aristophanes as are 
preserved in the Codex Ravennas, arranged, 
emended, and translated by Dr. W. G. Ruther- 
ford, headmaster of Westminster. 


WE have received the fourth volume of 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology (Boston 
and London: Ginn), which contains Dr. J. C. 
Rolfe’s dissertation on the pseudo-Euripidean 
tragedy of Rhesus, already noticed in the 
ACADEMY. 

But the article most worthy of attention 
is that on the Herondas Papyrus, by Mr. 
J. H. Wright, dealing mainly with palaeo- 
graphical questions. Treating first of the 


spaces occas‘onally found between letters in the 
MS,, which must have been the work of the 





original scribe, he maintains that they always 
possess the value of strong interpunctuation. 
The few exceptions he regards as intended to 
suggest a slight rhetorical pause. As to the 
punctuation by dots or points in the line, he 
attaches less importance to this, partly because 
dots are used for other purposes, and partly 
because they may be the arbitrary work of 
later correctors. Next, dealing with the 
“short, horizontal line, drawn distinctly, 
firmly, and usually with full reed,” he admits 
that it may have various values, though he 
doubts whether it is ever used to designate a 
long syllable. But its chief use, sixty-three 
cases in all, is to indicate a change of speaker 
in the dialogue; anc in this function it may be 
identified with the very ancient sign known 
as the rapdypag¢os, This, too, Mr. Wright thinks 
was inserted by the first hand. Not to be 
confused with this horizontal line is the short 
line drawn obliquely, usually from right to 
left, which is found both in the text and on 
the margin of the papyrus. This, which Mr. 
Wright compares with the 66:Aés of Alexandrine 
criticism, seems to be chiefly used in order to 
call attention to verses requiring examination 
for one reason or another. Mr. Wright thus 
expresses the hypothetical opinions he has been 
led to form with regard to the early history of 
the papyrus : 

** The scribe had before him, as the original to 
be copied, a manuscript in which the verses were 
written line by line, with occasional spacings to 
indicate punctuation; it was aleo provided, at 
least to some extent, with diacritical marks— 
mapdypapu: and the signs ~"—but not completely 
with signs foraccent. It was written on the whole 
legibly, and in astyle of writing not differing essen- 
tially from that of the papyrus, and exhibited 

eculiaritiesoforthograpby such as prevailed only in 

ate Alexandrine times and afterward. Not to take 

into consideration the perishableness of papyrus 
manuscripts when much used, this original could 
not have been prepared much before the first 
century n c., if even as early as that. 

‘“‘This original manuscript the scribe now 
copies, with reasonable fidelity, cutting himself a 
new reed once or twice. In copying, he makes 
mistakes of various sorts: occasionally he uncon- 
sciously changes the Ionic forms of the original 
into the more familiar Attic forms, and sometimes 
slightly blunders in his grammar and syntax ; here 
and there he appears to be carrying the thought 
and not the exact words of the original in his 
mind, and thus when he writes he unconsciously 
substitutes a new word for the word first read ; 
of course, he makes mistakes in reading the letters, 
and occasionally gives us nonsense, and also writes 
verses metrically impossible. 

‘Some of his errors he detects just after they 
have been made ; and there he corrects on the spot, 
either, when possible, by changing the actual 
forms of the letters, or by drawing his reed across 
the wrong letters and writing the correct ones 
just above. In the actual progress of writing the 
first draft he probably does not copy the 
napdypapor, possibly not a)l the diacritical marks, 
and certainly not all the accents. 

‘* His draft now completed, he takes it in hand 
for revision. That the original scribe revised the 
manuscript, and not another hand, is clear from 
the handwriting of many of the corrections. At 
first he carefully collates his copy with the original, 
and corrects innumerable blunders. It is at this 
time that he puts in the wopdypado:, and some of 
the diacritical marks; letters and words to be 
omitted he now neatly indicates by putting points 
over them; letters or words to be substituted he 
now writes in between the lines, just above those 
that he had mistakenly written. Some of the 
errors or obscurities in his own written copy he 
cannot correct from his original — in these 
instances he dashes an ‘ obelus’ in the margin to 
mark the verse as one requiring subsequent 
attention. 

“This collation now finished—a hurried colla- 
tion, since he leaves a number of corrupt passages 
not only uncorrected, but also unnoticed—he 
examines the ‘ obelised’ lines in detail, and here 
for the first time appears to have called in the 
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aid of a second manuscript: i.¢., he uses a second 
manuscript only to correct otherwise obscure pas- 
sages, not for the purpose of preparing a critical 
edition. Im this second manuscript the accents in 
particular were more fully given than in his 
original, and the reading of the text was different 
in a few places; for the ‘obelised’ lines in ques- 
tion he adopts the readings and corrections 
suggested by the [second] manuscript, though 
occasionally he appears to reject them on second 
thoughts. 

** From the spasmodic way in which the criyual 
are put in, we might infer cither that the scribe 
began to copy these marks while first writing, but 
soon wearied of the effort and gave it up, only now 
and then laterin the progress of this writing copying 
a& orvyu}; or, what is more probable, that he 
or another later hand ata subsequent time began, 
but did not complete, the task of punctuating with 
the points. 

‘*The manuscript, thus prepared for use, passes 
into other hands. Inits later history, it suffers 
more or less modification. Errors previously un- 
detected are now corrected (iv. 61, 80, &c.) ; con- 
jectural emendation is attempted, sometimes 
unhappily. Readings, interlinear or marginal, are 
apparently imported from other manuecripts, from 


Herondaean quotations in other authors, or, in the, 


case of some proverbial expressions, from variant 
forms in literature orlife. The glossator appears 
with his bits of scholia, very few in number and in 
abbreviated form.”’ 

Finally, Mr. Wright appends excursuses on 
two passages in the text of Herondas. In 
1, 55, he would read 

&O.cros es KuOnplnv appnyis. 


And he insists upon the space between the two 
last words as a mark of punctuation, showing 
that i%«ros cannot be taken with opis. In 
iii., 24-26, he substitutes Médovs for Mdpwva, 
upon the authority of the scholiast on Theo- 
critus (/d, vii., 125). 

We must be content to notice the other con- 
tributions to Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology more briefly. The first article, by 
Mr. Albert A. Howard, is on the ards, tibia, 
or pipe, its various parts, and the modes of 
playing on it. This is illustrated with photo- 
graphs of eight examples: four from Pompeii, 
and four in the British Museum; accurate 
measurements of them are also given. Mr. 
Frank W. Nicolson—following the statistical 
method dear to American scholars —gives tables 
showing the use of the exclamations hercle, 
edepol, and ecastor in Plautus and Terence. It 
appears that all four words together occur more 
than twice as often in Plautus as in Terence; 
that fhercle is used only by men, and ecastor 
(with two possible exceptions) only by 
women; that women preserve the form pol 
to edepol, and men the _ reverse; that 
in Plautus men swear about equally by 
Hercules and by Pollux, and women about 
equally by Pollux and by Castor. Under the 
title ‘‘ Accentual Rhythm in Latin,” Mr. J. B. 
Greenough traces the history of the Sapphic 
verse, showing how it changed from its original 
purely quantitative scheme to an accentual one, 
as in early Christian hymns; and he even sug- 
gests that an anticipation of this change may 
be found in Horace’s occasional neglect of the 
caesura. Mr. Richard C. Manning deals—again 
statistically—with the omission of the subject 
accusative of the infinitivein Ovid. Mr. J. B. 
Greenough propounds some very ingenious 
Latin etymologies, all based upon assumed 
transfers of meaning. For example, be finds 
the original meaning of auctor in the auctioneer, 
the man who increases the price; and he 
thinks that opto is akin to ops, opus, and opera, 
and originally meant “serve,” in a specially 
religious sense, then ‘ pray,” and then 
*‘choose.”” There follows a still more ingenious 
— by Mr. Frederic D. Allen on the well 

nown line the description in the Shield of 
Achilles (/7. 3, 501):— 


& pw 3 iéoOnv ew) Yorops weipap EXaOas. 





This he would translate, quite literally: ‘‘ and 
both were hastening to grasp the rope before 
the umpire.” He would also interpret it 
literally, regarding the grasping of the rope as 
a symbolical act, typifying an actual bodily 
contest, and preliminary to a trial before judges 
—analogous, in short, to the ceremony called 
manum conserere among the Romans. The “ tug 
of war” occurs elsewhere in Homer more than 
once; and analogous examples are quoted from 
among savage tribes. 











FINE ART. 


ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS by OLD 
MASTERS.. -Messrs. DEPREZ & GUTEKUNST have always on 
hand a selection of WORKS by the best Masters. Collections 
arranged, valued, and purchased. Prints and Deawings mounted 
and framed,—18, Green Street, Charing Cross Road, W C. 








SOME NEW ETCHINGS. 


We have just examined a proof from the all 
but completed plate which Mr. W. Hole—an 
Edinburgh painter who during recent years 
has devoted himself mainly to work with the 
etching-needle—has been executing for the 
Royal Association for the Promotion of the 
Fine Arts in Scotland, as the next presentation 
work for their members. It renders, on a 
scale of unusual amplitude—the plate is 28 
inches by 15}—the superb Velasquez portrait of 
the Admiral Adrian Pulido-Pareja, originally 
in the collection of the Duke of Arcos, and 
acquired by the National Gallery, from the 
Earl of Radnor, in 1890. Another version of 
the picture, with slight alterations in the 
details of costume, and with a background, 
showing a naval engagement, added by another 
hand, is at Woburn Abbey; and a third 
belonged to the Marquis of Leganés, passed 
into the possession of the Altamiras, and seems 
afterwards to have been included in the (now 
dispersed) Ashton Hall collection. Mr. Hole’s 
method of work as an etcher is admirably 
adapted fre doing justice to the brush-work of 
Velasquez, and to the general force of present- 
ment that distinguishes that master’s art. In 
his work we have none of the “ attitudinising 
with the line,’’ which has been said—too con- 
temptuously—to characterise the practice of 
some other dextrous living etchers. In fact, 
Mr. Hole seems to work rather by spaces than 
by line; and his plates, seen from a little 
distance, have an effect recalling that of a 
forcible mezzotint. His most curious specialty 
as a reproductive etcher is the exact and literal 
fidelity with which he renders the surface of 
his originals—their touches of impasto oil-colour, 
and their whole system of light and shade. 
This quality was notably visible in his plate 
from the ‘‘ Wood-Cutters”’ of Millet, and is 
present, hardly less markedly, in this etching 
after Velasquez. The production of a plate like 
the present is a strong proof that the directors 
of this Northern art association are keeping 
thoroughly abreast of the times; and its selec- 
tion indicates that they feel justified in appeal- 
ing to a distinctly high standard of taste in 
their subscribers. 


A SERIES of four etchings of Great Marlow 
have just been executed and published by Mr. 
Trythall Rowe at Vine Cottage, Cookham 
Dene, and merely as a reminiscenceof a charming 
place upon the Thames, the series, which is 
issued at no immoderate price, and the 
‘prov fs” of which are limited to twenty-five 
copies, should be welcomed by what it is the 
fashion to describe as ‘‘the riparian visitor,” 
who, as a rule, isas unable to sketch as a sailor 
is to swim. But in truth these etchings of 
Mr. Trythall Rowe’s may be hailed with satis- 
faction by others than those who spend the 
month of August in a house-boat ; for they are 
good etchings, in which the etcher has taken 


careful count of the resources of his art, and | 
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has been in his work neither too sketchy nor 
too elaborate, while in the selection of the 
scale for his design he has avoided equally the 
insignificant and cramping size and that ‘‘ huge 
plate’ which Mr. Whistler rightly tells us is 
an offence. ‘‘From the Towing Path” is 
the least satisfactory. ‘‘ Peter Street” is a 
pretty bit of observant and delicate draughts- 
manship. ‘‘Shelley’s House ””—its composition 
of light and shade—is very well put together. 
The plate has much ofthe fascination of an old- 
world country town. And ‘‘ The High Street” 
is a luminous and agreeable dry point, showing 
the place in the light of a blazing midsummer 
day, when the awnings are put down over the 
shop windows, and it is a positive adventure to 
cross the street. 


Mr. CHARLES Hotroyp—following in the 
earlier ways of the great etchers, from Rem- 
brandt to Mr. Whistler—will issue shortly, from 
his own house in Church-walk, Hampstead, in 
a convenient portfolio, his series of etchings of 
the famous monastery of Monte Oliveto: 
prints which we had occasion to speak of very 
favourably when they were publicly displayed 
at the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers last 
spring. Several of the plates of this series show 
admirably Mr. Holroyd’s decisiveness and 
delicacy—his most characteristic union of 
austerity with grace, and style with charm. 








THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


WE quote the following from the Times : 


‘The Archbishop of Canterbury presided, on 
July 19, at the annual meeting of the British 


| School at Athens, which was held in the rooms 


| House. 


of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington 
The attendance was unusually large, 


|including Sir Edmund and Lady Monson, 





Lord Lingen, the Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, Mr. Edmund Egerton 
(British Minister at Athens), Frof. Jebb, Mr. 
F. C. Penrose, the Provost of Oriel, Prof. 
Clifford Albutt, Mr. Bywater, Prof. Percy 
Gardner, Prof. Joseph Mayor, Prof. Alex. Kerr - 
Madison University), Mr. Ernest Gardner (the 
director of the —— Mr. Walter Leaf, Dr. 
Sandys, Dr. H. A. Holden, and Mr. George A. 
Macmillan, the hon. secretary. 

‘‘The secretary, at the chairman’s request, 
read the report, which stated that the year 
just ended was rather of quiet progress than of 
sensational achievement; that the number of 
students admitted or re-admitted had been fully 
up to the average; and that the new students 
were Mr. Robert Carr Bosanquet, of Trinity, 
Cambridge ; Mr. J. M. C. Cheetham, of Christ 
Church, Oxford ; Mr. R. T. G. Mayor, of King’s, 
Cambridge ; Mr. J. L. Myres, of New College, 
Oxford; and Mr. V. W. Yorke, of Trinity, 
Cambridge. The work at Megalopolis was this 
year carried to a completion, under the superin- 
tendence of Messrs. Bather and Benson, by 
the clearing out of the Thersilion. This very 
interesting buildirg and the theatre now pre- 
sented great attractions to all visitors. No 
further site for excavation had yet been 
decided upon; but towards the end of the 
season a preliminary trial was made on the 
site of Aegosthena, at the extreme east corner 
of the Corinthian Gulf. Though little was 
known of this city in ancient times, the extant 
walls, which presented a remarkably perfect 
example of the fortification of probably the 
fifth century, sufficed to show that it was a 
place of no little importance. The School had, 
as in former years, been visited by many 
English travellers, and had been found of 
practical value in supplying them with informa- 
tion and guidance. Special mention was due 
to a visit paid by the Princess of Wales, 
together with the King and Queen of Greece 
and other members of her family, Mr 
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Egerton, the British Minister, and other! moved the election of officers. Sir E. Monson In the Times of October 7, 1890, Mr. 


members of the Legation had shown a particu- 
larly active interest in the work of the School, 
both in Athens and in other of Greece. 
The relations of the School with the other 
foreign institutes in Athens and with the Greek 
archaeological authorities continued to be most 
friendly. The committee once more urged upon 
all who were interested in the matter to use 
their utmost efforts to secure either substantial 
donations or annual subscriptions towards the 
support of the School. 
**In moving the adoption of the report, the 
chairman said that the excavation of Megal- 
opolis was a work about which our fathers 
would have gone wild with delight. It was a 
vast city, and embodied one of the most perfect 
theoretical constitutions which ever existed. 
The theory was translated into the most 
magnificent stone and marble which even Greece 
ever produced. The city had had a strange 
fate. The magnificent hall with the bases of 
its columns was still there, and we could realise 
the space and traverse the area in which 10,000 
Greeks used to assemble. We did not know 
what the Thersilion was, for it was the only 
one in the world. Perhaps it was called after 
the name of a man. In that space every man 
of an audience of 10,000 could see and hear an 
orator. It might be that the model of the 
Hall of Liberty or of Audience was taken from 
Susa. Another strange fact was that this vast 
room was the background cf the theatre. It 
was, however, a disputable point whether the 
Greek theatre had a stage at all, or whether a 
stage was first introduced by the Romans. 
Dr. Dérpfeld had given great labour to these 
questions. The School desired to leave the 
ancient city in the beautiful order in which the 
Germans had left Olympia. There was now 
before the world a magrificent book on the 
subject. There was also in the city an 
altar 6 ft. wide and 36 ft. long, the like of 
which was not be found in any other city. 
Aegosthena presented a very different aspect 
from Megalopolis. It was one of the great 
series of fortress towns on the Uorinthian 
Gulf. It was an acropolis 190 yards long 
and 90 yards wide. It had never been 
tampered witi since it was inhabited—a period 
probably in the early years of ourera. Besides 
these works, there was much excavation going 
on in Athens itself, which was every day 
revealing fresh treasures. He was }jroud, 
indeed, of having a son at work in the 
Asklepieion. At Athens Prof. and Mrs. 
Gardner were surrcunded by an ardent band of 
workers, and collections of the highest educa- 
tional value were being brought together. The 
next stage by which our knowledge of the 
classical world was to be materially advanced 
was the earnest pursuit of archaeology. They 
were unusually fortunate in the presence of 
both the present and the late British Ministers 
at Athens, to whom the School owed so much. 
The Greek Government had also shown great 
kindness. The Ephor—it was delightful to 
think there was still such an official, M. 
Kavadios—had afforded every facility possible 
to the work of the school. Foreign govern- 
ments gave largely to support their schools ; 
but it was not our way to do so. It was 
certainly a reproach to this country that such an 
institution as the British School at Athens 
should suffer for lack of the moderate funds 
which were needed to brings its work to a 
perfect issue. 

‘** Lord Lingen, in seconding the motion, gave 
an account of a recent visit to Athens, in which 
what most struck him was the much greater 
richness in the remains of ancient life as com- 
pared with Rome. The reason was, probably, 
that Athens was in the days of Roman dominion 
the academic centre of the world. The Vice- 


seconded the motion, and expressed his grati- 
fication at being able to attend the meeting. 
He could speak professionally of the admirable 
diplomatic qualities by which Mr. Gardner had 
been able so successfully to conduct the work 
of theSchool. Heconfessed that the meanness 
of our countrymen had often amazed him. 
The French Government gave munificent and 
the Germans adequate support to their Schools, 
and the American public gave bountifully ; 
while the wealthiest country in the world left 
its School in an almost starving condition. 
Prof. Jebb moved a vote of thanks to the 
chairman for his presence and the brilliant and 
practical address which he had given. Many 
years ago, when the support of the Govern- 
ment was asked of Mr. Robert Lowe, the 
reply was that the deputation had better dis- 
cover a modern Herodes Atticus. They had 
been looking for him ever since; they. were 
still looking forhim. They thanked the Arch- 
bishop, who had so nobly maintained the 
traditions of the See of Augustine. Mr. 
Egerton, British Minister at Athens, in second- 
ing the motion, desired to endorse every word 
which had fallen from his predecessor. When 
they heard that the French Government had 
given an additional 600,000f. to the excava- 
tions at Delphi, the penuriousness of our own 
Government and countrymen was brought into 
unpleasant relief.” 








THE EXHIBITION OF THE EGYPT 
EXPLORATION FUND. 


THE private exhibition of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund held, by kind permission of the 
Marquis of Bute, at 83, Eccleston-square, from 
July 15 to 26, was highly interesting to students 
of ancient Egyptian art and civilisation. 
Fragments of wall-paintings from tombs of the 
XIth or XIIth Dynasty, at El Bersheh, were 
exhibited side by side with water-colour 
sketches made but a few months ago by Mr. 
Percy Buckman, and faithful copies of scenes 
and signs from the tombs of Beni Hasan 
and Dés el Gebrawi by Mr. W. Black- 
den, and Mr. Howard Carter. The fine 
work in drawing and colours, the enamel- 
like firmness and thickness of the paint, 
on a small fragment of limestone with a 
drawing of three geese upon it was particularly 
noticeable among the ancient work. But a 
great attraction to Egyptologists was to be 
found in copies of single hieroglyphs of the 
XIIth and earlier Dynasties, such as were still 
drawn and coloured in conformity with the 
nature of the objects which they were origin- 
ally intended to represent. Nearly two 
hundred of these hieroglyphs have now been 
carefully facsimiled by artists of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund during the last two seasons. 
We have only to look at the condition of one 
fine fragment from the tomb of Tahutihotep at 
El Bersheh, to recognise afresh how imperative 
it is that faithful pictorial records should 
forthwith be made of the exposed monu- 
ments of Ancient Egypt. M. de Morgan 
is pushing on this work in the name of the 
Service des Antiquités with his well-known 
administrative ability; but the field is wide 
ard the skilled labourers in it are few, while 
even the strong hand of the Director of Ghizeh 
cannot altogether stay the destruction wrought 
there by the hand of nature and by the natural 
man. The tomb of Tahutihotep has long been 
wrecked beyond all possibility of reconstruction 
in situ—probably by earthquake; and, on that 
account, Mr. W. Fraser, as an officer of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, was permitted by M. 
Grébaut to save the best of the fallen painted 


Villiers Stuart offered £50 to the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund, on condition that forty-nine 
other persons should each give a like sum, 
towards the work of securing exact copies of 
scenes and inscriptions from the Ancient 
Egyptian monuments. At present, we under- 
stand that only three persons (two English and 
one American) have come forward in response 
to his challenge. But this exhibition will cer- 
tainly have aroused both fresh and new interests 
for an undertaking which appeals to all students 
of science, of art, and of history. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. WILLIAM AGNEW has this week presented 
to the National Gallery Frederic Walker's 
famous picture — which, in the opinion of 
many, was his masterpiece—‘‘ The Harbour of 
Refuge.” It was painted in 1872, and has 
ever since been in Mr. Agnew’s possession. 


Mr. J. P. HESELTINE has been appointed a 
trustee of the National Gallery in the room of 
the late Lord Northbourne. 


THE collection of Old Masters’ drawings 
which has been left by Malcolm of Poltalloch, 
and which his son generously deposits on loan 
at the British Museum, is—as it will hardly be 
necessary to say to the historical student of art — 
the most important that has been amassed in 
private hands possibly since the days of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence; and in some respects it 
must be more important than any that could 
have been formed half a century or a century 
ago, because the growth of connoisseurship in 
these things has enabled men to rectify attri- 
butions which were at once popular and 
erroneous. The Malcolm collection, though it 
includes a remarkable representation of the 
Italian schools—Florentine, Umbrian and 
Roman, Milanese, and Venetian—includes these 
in no overwhelming number, and never to the 
exclusion of other schools, among which the 
German, Flemish, and Dutch are perhaps 
especially well represented. The collection was 
formed for the most part at a period when 
the almost recently developed interest in the 
eighteenth century school of France had not 
had time to make itself felt; yet it will be 
found not to be wholly lacking in examples of 
Watteau, Pater, and Boucher. The earlier and 
more classical Frenchmen—Claude and the 
Poussins—are, of course, more strongly repre- 
sented; while, as regards the Dutch school, 
the representation is in the main, admirable, 
Rembrandt and the greatest of his contem- 
poraries occupying no inconsiderable share of 
space in the ample cabinets of the genial 
and tasteful collector who died so full of years, 
and whose art possessions, it may fairly be 
hoped, will not be scattered. 


Mr. W. Carew Hazuirr will publish, with 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., early in the 
autumn, a comprehensive work on Huropean 
Coins (gold, silver, and bronze), which is 
believed to be the first attempt of the kind 
made in this country to deal with a subject 
abounding in interest from many points of 
view. The author claims a practical acquaint- 
ance with this branch of study, to which he has 
devoted his attention during many years. The 
illustrations, which numker upwards of 250, 
have been drawn from examples in Mr. Hazlitt’s 
own collection. The New York house of 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will issue simul- 
taneously an edition for the American market. 


At the ‘recent congress of antiquarian 
societies, it was announced that the archaeo- 
logical maps of Essex, Lancashire, Cheshire, 





blocks from further damage and defacement by 





Chancellor of the University of Cambridge then 


the Arabs. | 





Surrey, Sussex, and Derbyshire have been con- 
siderably advanced since the meeting of last 
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year. Maps are being prepared by societies in 
Herefordshire, Cumberland, and Westmoreland. 
A series of symbols has been devised by the 
standing committee, for the diagrammatic 
representation of ancient objects and sites ; and 
a resolution was passed, expressing a hope that | 
all societies joining in the archaeological survey | 
of England will ensure uniformity by adopting | 
these symbols. Mr. H. 8. Pearson gave a 
description of a photographic survey of the 
county of Warwick. Each photographer who 
took part in the work was assigned a district | 
of about six square miles; and the photographs 

were submitted to the approval of a committee. 


| 


Up to the present time, about 1700 excellent | 


photographs have been taken; and permanent 
prints of them have been mounted, and placed 
in the Free Library at Birmingham. 


Tue August number of the Studiv, to be 
devoted chiefly to ‘‘ Sketching from Nature,” 
will contain reproductions of a fine study of 
trees by Constable (hitherto unpublished), and 
also sketches by Henry Moore, Wilfrid Ball, 
Nelson Dawson, Michael Dignam, Alfred Hart- 
ley, Arthur Lemon, ce. 


A RECENT number of the Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (London: Kegan 
Paul & Co.) contains reports by the philological 
secretary (Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle), upon twelve 
finds of old coins in Northern India, under the 
Treasure Trove Act. In almost all cases, the 
coins were of no particular rarity. We may, 
however, mention one find, near Delhi, of no 
less than 320 gold mohurs of Akbar, Jahangir, 
Shabjahan, and Aurangzeb, which were for- 
feited to Government because the finders had 
attempted to conceal their discovery. From 
the numismatic point of view, the most import- 
ant lot is a number of silver coins which came 
to light after a landslip in the district of 
Kangra. Of these, twenty-one were pieces of 
the so-called Bactrian king, Apollodotus IL, 
who reigned in the Punjab about 150 B.c. 
Four varieties are represented, all of which 
are tc be found in the British Museum. The 
others, fifty-four in number, belong to the 
huninda class of king Amoghabuti, who ruled 
in the hill districts on both sides of the 
Satlej at about the same time. Here there are 
three varieties, one of which—bearing a svustika 
beneath the legs of a deer—seems to be unpub- 
lished. The others have been described and 
tigured by Sir Alexander Cunningham. 


MUSIC. 


“AMY ROBSART” AND “THE VEILED 
PROPHET” AT COVENT GARDEN, 


Mk. Istpore pe LARA is a fortunate man : in 
the course of two seasons, two Operas from his 
pen have been produced at Covent Garden. In 
the “ Light of Asia”’ he had a subject which 
lid not lend itself to dramatic treatment. The 
composer seems to have felt this himself, for he 
wrote his work originally as a Cantata; and it 
van be readily understood that such a meta- 
morphosis was not in the direction of improve- 
ment. But for his present venture Mr. de 
Lara hit upon an excellent subject. The story 
of Amy Robsart is a striking one; and in the 
arrangement from Sir Walter Scott’s novel, Sir 
Augustus Harris has seized hold of the main 
points, discarding many details which, though 
interesting in themselves, and suitable to the 
form in which the tragic tale was told by 
Scott, would have weakened the dramatic 
action. In the first act we have the 
interview between Amy _  Robsart and 
Tressilian; in the second, the festivities at 


Kenilworth and tke meeting of Queen and 
Countess ; and in the third, the last interview of 
Amy and Leicester, and the fina! catastrophe at 
Cumnor. 


The fact that the plot of Mr. de 





' composer may be congratulated on his success, 


' become famous, the result would be unfavour- 


Lara’s opera is a familiar one works “sped in 
its favour; Wagner himself said that many 
Italian operas would gain in interest if the 
public could know what they were about. The 


though he must not forget that it was not all 
due to his music ; the very fine performance and 
the sensational stage effect at the close contri- 
buted also towards that result. If ‘‘ Amy 
Robsart’”’ be compared with works which have 


able; but if it be taken on its own merits, as the 
really first dramatic attempt of a composer 
_whose natural instincts seem to point rather 
in a lyrical direction, then a certain amount of 
| praiseisnot outof place. Mr. deLara’sintentions 
are good, but he at present lacks the power to 
‘carry them out successfully. His aim was 
| evidently to write a music-drama, and not a 
ballad opera; but his dramatic powers at 
present are not strong, and he dwells willingly 
on the lyrical moments offered. The love duets 
in the first and third acts, the concerted finale 
to the second act, are the best portions of the 
opera. In future—for he seems ambitious and 
will probably write more operas—Mr. de Lara 
must try and shake off the influence of 
contemporary writers, and try altogether to 
ferget the concert room. He deserves en- 
couragement, for how few composers are there 
who venture to climb the terribly steep hill of 
stage fame? The performance of ‘ Amy 
Robsart ” on Thursday, July 20, with Mmes. 
Calvé, Armand, and Messrs. Alvarez, Bonnard, 
Castelmary and Lassalle, was, as already stated, 
admirable. It was given under the spirited 
direction of Signor Bevignani. 

On Wednesday evening Dr. C. V. Stanford’s 
opera ‘‘ The Veiled Prophet” was given for the 
first time in London; the work was originally 
produced at Hanover twelve years ago, but has 
since been considerably altered and improved 





by the composer. The story, taken from 
Moore’s poem, 
Khorassan,” has been worked up into a fairly 
good book by Mr. Barclay Squire, but no 


an effective personage. 


singularly tame; when he falls into the lake, 
not a ripple is seen upon its surface. The 
book, however, offers more than one good 
situation to the composer, and of these Dr. 
Stanford has taken due advantage. When he 
wrote the work, Wagner’s ‘‘ Nibelungen ” had 
only just made its appearance, and the system 
of representative themes was in the air. 


COACHING DAYS 


uniform with ‘‘ Cranford.” 


No. 405. 


1, PERLYCRO3S. By R. D. Buackmore. Chaps. IX.-XT. 
2. THE TRAGEDY of MR. THOMAS DOUGHTY. By 
Jutiaw Corpert. 


3. A FORGOTTEN WORTHY. By J. W. Suanenr. 
4. THE PERPETUAL CURATE. 











THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. Vols. I. and II. have been published, and Vol. III. is now being issued in Parts, 
Part XXIII. now ready. Super-royal Svo, 1s. net each Part. 

GUARDIAN.—* The second volume of the illustrated edition is even more magnificent than the first. The illustrations 
are exactly what their name implies. They lighten up the history. 
attention, and how large that share is, may be iaferred from the fact that the description of them and the sources whence 
they are derived occupies some five-and-twenty pages. Indeed, they are a ‘ short history ’ in themselves.” 


and COACHING WAYS. 


W. OUTRAM TRIS3STRAM. With 200 Illustrations by Hugh Thomson and Herbert Railton. 
Crown 8yo, 6s. EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 250 copies, 30s. net. 


SOME HINTS on LEARNING to DRAW. By 


G. W. C. HUTCHINSON, Art Master at Clifton College. With Illustrations by Sir F. Leighton, Bart., P.R.A., 
Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A., G. E. Watts, R.A., and other Artists. Super-royal Svo, 8s. 6d. 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.—* Starting from the very elements of perspective he ends with the life school, and he 
touches by the way on freehand drawing, drawing from the cast, reproductions in pen and ink, and painting in monochrome. 
On all these topics he is suggestive and helpful without pretending to exhaust them.” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
“ONTENTS. 


Escape from it at that time was well nigh 
impossible ; now, composers are beginning to 
find out that Wagner’s sword without his 


hand to wield it is of little avail. 
Two other influences can te traced in 
the music—that of Schumann, and of 


the English composers who wrote for 
the Church. It must be confessed that 
this mixture of styles is not altogether satis- 
factory, but at the time the music was written 
it could scarcely be accounted a fault : it is easy 
to see that the predominating influence was 
that of Schumann. 

In the first act the processional music for the 
entrance of the Prophet is interesting ; and 
there are some fine dramatic touches in the 
scene in which Zelica, the virgin priestess, 
gazing through the lattice window, recognises 
Azim, the warrior, and her former lover, who 
has been invested with the leadership of the 
army, about to give battle to the Caliph’s soldiers 
by which the city is invested. The clusing 
scene, too, between Zelica and Mocanna, is 
not lacking in power. Azim’s allegiance to the 
cause is to be strengthened by the allurements 
of the harem, and Mocanna forces Zelica to 
act as leading enchantress. Act 2 opens 
with the scene in the harem. The opening 
chorus and the ballet music are delightful ; the 
chorus is full of charm, and the quaint first 
dance, both in its intervals and rhythms, 
savours strongly of the East. In these numbers 
Dr. Stanford displays great skill in orchestra- 
tion. Zelica and Azim recognise each other, 
and both decide to escape. Mocanna enters, 
and Azim attacks him, but in vain, with his 
dagger. In the third act we have the defeat 
and death of the impostor. The end of the act 
is rather tame; but the moon-music is fine, 
and so is Zelica’s Invocation to Hope. 
In spite of its weaknesses, Dr. Stanford’s 
opera is really clever and interesting, and it 
seems a pity that—notwithstanding his later 


“The Veiled Prophet of | failures—he does not write again for the 


stage. ‘*The Veiled Prophet” is full of 
promise. . The performance was, on the whole, 


amount of literary skill could make the impostor | good. Mme. Nordica was the Zelica, Miss 
The moon miracle is | Lucille Hill the Fatima, and Signor Viguar the 
ridiculous on the stage, and Mocanna’s death | Azim, and M. Ancona the False Prophet; and 


all deserve praise. Signor Mananelli con- 
ducted. The harem scene in the second act 
was admirable, the grouping of the chorus 
being most effective. By the way, the lovely 
song, ‘‘ There’s a Bower of Roses,” well known 
to concert goers, was sung by Miss Hill. 
The opera was well received. 
J. S. SHEDLOCK,. 





Places, buildings, persons, all receive their due share of 


By 


New Edition, 


1893. 


5. THE LITERATURE of the SEA. 
6. OLD-FASHIONED CHILDREN. By Frepericx Apye. 
7 


|7. MISS STUART’S LEGACY. By Mrs. Srezu. Chaps. 


XX.-XXII. 
8. LEAVES from a NOTE-BOOK. 
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“BORDER” WAVERLEY. 





READY AUGUST 1st. 


THE ABBOT. 2 vols. 


Ten Etchings after Original Drawings by GORDUN BROWNE. 
Introduction and Notes by ANDREW LANG. 





Lonpon : JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 Kine Wii11Am Seen, SrRanp. 





THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


Now REApy, large cr. 8vo, nearly 800 pages, cloth, 6s., post-free. 


Fistor wy 


OF THE 


FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT §&. 8KEATS. 


WITH A CONTINUATION TO 1891 
By CHARLES S&S. MIALL. 


THE GUARDIAN.—“ It is certainly a convenience to have the history of Dissent in England presented in a connected 
form, and from a Dissenter’ 8 point of view. And for these purposes we can recommend this, which gives the history in a 


—— sh convenient form,” 


—** As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Nonconforntist point of view, itis no doubt 


certain co retain its reputation. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Readers will find here in a 
readily be found anywhere else.” 


clear and attractive form much information which cannot 


LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“It is essential that Dissenters and Methodist Churchmen should know 
why they stand apart from the National eres -y and this knowledge can only come through the study of the 


ecclesiastical history of the last 300 years. 


We ought to be specially grateful to Mr, Skeats and Mr, Miall for the 


light which they have shed upon the experiences of the Nonconformists of England.” 





Lonpon : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 


21 AND 22, FurnivaL Srreer, E.C. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, New Oxford Street, London. 


Fine Art Publications. 


ALFRED STEVENS and his WORK. With 
57 Full-Page Autotype Illustrations and Memoir and 
Critical Descriptions, by Mr. HUGH STANNUS, 
F.R.L.B.A. Price Six Guineas. 


THE ART of FRANCESCO BARTOLOZZI. 
One Hundred Examples, with Notes and Memoir by 
LOUIS FAGAN, Esq. In Four Parts. Price, complete, 
Twelve Guineas. Separate Plates may be obtained. 


THE LIBER STUDIORUM of TURNER 
Autotype Facsimiles, accompanied with Notices of each 
Plate, by the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. Pub- 
lished in 3 vols. Four Guineas each. 
may be obtained. 


IDYLLS of ine N ORPOLK BROADS, By 

M.B. Twelve Plates in Auto- 

tt o he Portieles, with Descriptive Letter- 
press. Proofs, £1 11s. 6d. Prints, £1 1s. 


Fine Art Catalogue, 186 pages, post free, 6d. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 

ESTABLISHED 1851, Dyer 
BURR ECE BAN &, 
abate LF per CENT. INTEREST allowet on on "DEPOSITS 


month Myalane ces, when not drawn below . 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receiv 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed - — 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. if 
wag Fee 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. | = 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, | 
FRANCIS RAVENSCR JFT, Manager. 


| the well-known aie in PHOTOG 


Scparate Plates | 


r CENT. on CURRENT SOCOSHES, on the minimum | 
£106 


porreD MEATS, | YORK and GAME 


WV ESSBS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUOCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN W.-C. 
Are a > sole representatives in Great Britain of 
ERR HA eet of Munich, 
VURE, now patronised by the 


leading London Art Publishing oy A large Collection of Im- 


portant Plates always on view. 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and Vest Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapt to mect the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, dc., dc., at a moderate cost, 

Specimens and price list on seated, 
Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 
DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s. post free. 
THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series ot Sermons 
on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
Joun, by ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 

“No British aan has unfolded this portion of Scripture 

in a more echolarly style.’’—North British Daily Mail, 











London : ALEX Aypern & Suzr HEARD, Furnival Street, E.C. 


_ To H.R.H, the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & 0O’S Al SAUCE, 


S? UPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


PIES. Also, 


| JA SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


([SURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS, 


~ CAUTION —BEWARK of IMITATIONS, — 


ll, LITTLE STAN] HOPE STREET 
M4 YFAIR, W. 








_THEATRES. 





ADELPHI THEATRE. 
A. and 8. Gatti, Sole Proprietors and Managers. 


THIS EVENING, at 8, A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 
Me:srs. Chas. Warner, Chas. Cartwri ght, H. Flemming, J. 
Carter, R. Harding, H. Russell, a Arthur Williams ; 
Mesdames Elizabeth Robins, Gertrude Kingston, F. L. 
Forster, and Fanny Brough. 





ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Sir Augustus Harris. 


LAST NIGHT of the SEASON.—FAUST, SATURDAY, 
at 8. Madame Nordica, Mdlle Dagmar, Malle. Bauermeister, 
Mons. Edouard de Resz¥e, M. Dufriche, M. Villani, and 
Mons. Je ean de Reezke. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 


TO-NIGHT, at 8.50, ‘Lecocq’s celebrated Comic Opeta, 
LA FILLE DE MADAME GOT. Miss Decima Moore, 
Miss Amy Augarde, Miss Haidée Crofton, Miss M. A. Victor ; 
Meedames Ellis Jeffreys, F. Frances, B. Vere, Day —_ M. 
Gorst; Mr. 8. Valentine, Mr. W. Blakeley, Mr. Chas. Daven- 


port, Mr. Welton Dale, Mr. W. Melbourne, Mr. G. Humphrey, 
and Mr. o_ Pounds. Preceded, at 8.15, by POOR 
MIGNONETTE 


DALY’S THEATRE, LEICESTER SQUARE. 


THIS EVENING. Augustin Daly’s Company of Comedians, 
e 8.15, in LOVE IN TANDEM. Mies Ada Rehan, James 
Lewis, Mrs. Gilbert, George Clarke, Arthur Bourcher, &e. 








GAIETY THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8 15, SECOND EDITION of IN 
TOWN. essrs. Louis Bradfiel c Lewis, Payne, Min- 
shul], Bantock, Rimma, Vaughan ; “Misees Kate Cutler, 
Phyllis Broughton, Maria Davis, Louie Pounds, Lloyd 
Massey, Henderson, Benton, Cannon, Earl, Topsy Sinden, and 
Miss Sylvia Grey. ‘Miss Loie Fuller, at 9.50.— LAST T TIME. 


GLOBE THEATRE, 
Lessce, W. 8. Penley. 


THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Mr. W. 8. 
Penley, Messrs. Walter Everard, Ernest Hendrie, H. Farmer, 
Cecil tg and H. Reeves Smith ; Misses Ada Bransun, 

Audrey Ford, Cudmore, I, Miss B. Ferrar. At 8, 
JOHN THURGOOD, FARME 


GRAND THEATRE, N. 


THE AMAZONS, by A. W. Pinero, TO- ya mw el at 7.45, 
the latest success from the Court Theatre. riginal scenery 
and effects. Concluding with the FAIR EQUESTRI ENNE. 
Miss Cora Stuart ond company. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


TBIS EVENING, at 839, A WOMAN OF 
IMPORTANCE (last nights). Mr. and Mrs. Tree, 
Julia Neilson, Miss —_ agg 8 Mises Le — 
Horlock. Miss Kelly, and Mrs. Bernard re ; 
spe dananat Kemble, Mr. Allan, Mr. Clark, Mr. Lawford, &e. 


NO 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 


Enormous Success.—Miss ANNIE ROSE (Mrs. Horace 
Nevill) as PAUl LINE, in LADY OF LYONS, at 8.30. 


SHAFTESBURY THEATRE, 


A NEW musical farcical comedy, in two acts, entitled 
MOROCCO BOUND. Libretto by Arthur Branscombe. 
Lyrics and music by Adrian Ross and Os mond Carr, collabo- 
rateurs in *‘In Town” and “Joan of Arc.” J. L, Shine, 
Letty Lind, Florence Dyeart, Templar Ssxe, Collin Coc p, and 
Charles Danby. 


STRAND THEATRE. 


TO-NIGHT, at 8.30, a new Farcical Comedy, in three acts, 
entitled THE 'SLEEPWALKE R, by Charles Harry Ab bott. 
Received nightly with roars of laughter. Characters by 
Willie Edouin, Harry Paulton, Charles Fawcett, Harry Evers- 
field, Seymour Hicks, Herbert Russ ; Mesdames ‘Alma Stank y: 
Georgie Esmond, Clara Jecke, Mra. 'G. B. W. Lewis. 

STRAND THEATRE, TO-NIGHT, at 8.30. 
at 8. _Matinée, faturday, at 2 30. 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.45, MAM’ZELLE NITOUCHE. 
Mr. Frank Wratt, Mesers. Brownlow, Playfair, James, Wiles, 
Humphery, and Robert Pateman; Miss Violet Melnotte, 
Mesdames Elsie Chester, Florence Melville, Irene Rickards, 
Dora Thorne, Orford, Carlyle, and Miss May Yohe. At 8.15 
A HUSBAND IN Cc LOVE R. 


Doors open 





PALACE THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8, Ada Blanche, Mdlle. Bob Walter 
Katie Lawrence, Billie Barlow, the Poluskis, Ada Lincoln. 
Walter Munroe, The Eltons, Marvelle’s Dogs, Francis 
Coventry, Frazer and Mac, Carl Hertz, The Tissots, ‘Pal o’ 





Archie’s,”’ new up-to-date Sketch. 
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MR. T. F ISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


PARTHIA. By Professor Geo. Rawlinson, Author of 
** Ancient Egypt,’’ &c. (The New Volume of ‘‘ The Story of the Nations.””) Maps, Illustrations, and 
Index. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. [ Heady. 


WOMEN ADVENTURERS. ‘Edited by Menie Muriel | rz: 


DOWIE, Author of ‘* A Girlin the Karpathians.”” (Formivg the first volume of the reissue of ‘‘ The 
Adventure Series.’ ’) 7 Portraits. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gold lettered, 7s. 6d. 
‘¢ There is material enough in these biographies for a whole school of novelists to draw from.” 
Pali Mall Gazette. 
‘Tt is no extravagant compliment to Miss Dowie to say that her introductory essay is by far the best part 
of this volume.’’—Speaker. 


THEOPHILE GAUTIER. By Maxime du Camp. 


Translated by J. E. GORDON. Preface by ANDREW LANG. (The New Volume of “ 
Great French Writers’? Front. Crown, clota, 3s. 6d. 


‘* A sympathetic memoir of the life and works of a writer whose name is in France a household = 
mes. 


THE SINNER’S COMEDY. By John Oliver Hobbes, 


Author of ‘Some Emotions and a Moral,’ &c. (The New Volume of ‘‘ The Pseudonym Library.”’) 
Paper, ls, Gd. ; cloth, 2s. 
** Terse and brilliant, charming and natural.””—Spea/er. 


A MARIAGE de CONVENANCE. By C. F. Keary. 


(New Volume of ‘* Unwin’s Novel Series.””) Paper covers, Is. 6d. 


THE MERRY MONTH, and other Prose Pieces. By 


HENRY BELLYSE BAILDON, Author of “ The Spirit of Nature,” &c. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
‘* Readable and entertaining.’’—Speaker. 


THE MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER of THE 


CENTURY MAGAZINE, now say, price 1s. 


Lonvon: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paresrnosrer Savane, E.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.—August. 


AN ANSWER to SOME CRITICS. By Dr. C. Hi. Pearsoy. |; MISSIONARIES in CHINA. By R. 8. Gunpry. 

THE WANDERINGS of the NORTH POLE. By Sir PLAYS and ACTING of the SEASON. By Wiiiiam 
Roserr Batu, F.R.8. ARCHER. 

BRITISH FARME R3 and FOREIGN IMPORTS. By THOMAS PAINE. By Leste Srerueyx 
Professor James Lona. o ay ae See 

THE SERPENT’S TONGUE. By W. H. Hupsoy. THE NEEDS of the NAVY. By Admiral Sir Tuomas 

THE POOR of the WORLD. By Samvet A. Baryerr. Symonps. 

THE LIMITS of ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. By Prof. THE LO3S of the “ VITTORIA.” By Admiral Sir G. 
Liovyp Moraan. Purrs Horyey, 


ow ready, at all Libraries. 


THE LIFE of SIR RICHARD FRANCIS BURTON, K.C.M.G., &c. 


By his Wife, ISABEL BURTON. With numerous Pcrtraits, Coloured and other Illustrations, and Maps. 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, 42s. 

** Burton stands forth in these humdrum days as a rare and almost unique personality. No one is s> well qualified to do 
justice to bis strange and eventful career as his devoted wife, the sharer and interpreter of his inmost thoughts, his associate 
in not a few of his siogular experiences ...... The two volumes are full of multifarious interest .....The book presents a striking 
and faithful portrait of a very remarkable man, and « stirring record of a very romantic career.” — Times. 

“ It is a long time since a work so replete with varied and thrilling interest has been produced....... The book is not only a 
valuable contribution to the history of the Victorian age, but a noble tribute of affection, reverence, ‘and admiration to the 
memory of a dead hero by a woman in every way worthy of association with his astounding life achievements and unique 
intellectual powers .. . a product of rare and highly cultivated intelligence.”—Dii/y Veleyraph. 

‘* Richard Burton was so fascinating a man, his virility was so gigantic, his intellectual powers 80 remarkable, his activity so 
ceaseless, his courage so splendid, his adventures so numerous and s» thrilling, that his ‘ Life’ cannot fail to partake of these 
qualities. No man has ever teen a specialist in so many subjects: soldier, linguist, explorer, swordsman, translator, 
ethnologist, politician -if he had been only one of these his career would have been interesting reading, and the present work 
deals, of course, with them all. Everybody will read it.”—Dwaily Chronivle. 

‘The work will be read with interest for the biographer’s sake, as well as that of the eminent person to whom it more 
particularly relates. It is the most personal book in the sense of the revelation of character in a writer that we have had in 
this class of literature in our time . ... The present volumes abound in interest of every sort.”’—Daily News. 

“Her work is rich in veried interest ; the portrait she paints with loving fidelity is instinct with life and masculine 
character ; and we have been fascinated by the reminiscences and sparkling description’, whether they are written by herself 


or by Bir Richard.” — Svturday Review. 
NEW BOOK BY W. H. HUDSON, 


BIRDS in a VILLAGE. By W. H. Hudson, Author of “The 


Naturalist in La Plata,” ‘Idle Days ia Patagonia,’ &c. Square crown Svo, buckram, 7s. 6d. | Ready this day. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limitep, Lonpon. 


All the Profits are divided among the fumed 


NATIONAL 
Me. PROVIDENT ““a5"= 
INSTITUTION. 


INVESTED FUNDS, £4,700,000. 
PAID IN CLAIMS, £8,800,000, 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued combining Life Assurance at 

Minimum Cost with provision for Old Age. 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET LONDON, E.C 


~_ — — 





BAEDEKER'S 
TOURIST GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, Panoramas, and 
Views, 12mo, cloth. 
GREECE. 10s. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 10s. 
LONDON and its ENVIRONS. 6s. 
BELGIUM and HOLLAND. 6s. 
THE RHINE. 7s. 
NORTHERN GERMAN 
SOUTHERN GERMANY y, USTRIA, HUNGARY, and 
TRANSY LVANIA. 8s. 
E EASTERN A oo hn 
NORTHER ITALY. 
CENTRAL ITALY and ROME. 6s. 
SOUTHERN ITALY and SICILY. 6s. 
NORWAY and SWEDEN. 10s. 
NORTHERN FRANCE, 7s. 
SOUTHERN . 98. 


AND. 

LOWER EGYPT. 1és. 

UPPER EGYPT. 10s. 

PALESTINE and 8YRIA. 20s. 

UNITED STATES. 12s 

THE ee MANUAL of CONVERSATION in 
ENGLISH, NCH, GERMAN and IT N. 

CONVERSATION DICTIONARY i in FOUR. LANGUAGES: 
English, French, eam and as eee. 3s. 


THE THOROUGH GI GUIDE SERIES. 
Illustrated with numerous Maps and Plans. 
Edited by M. J. B. BADDELEY, B.A.,andC.8. WARD, M.A. 

THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT, 5s. 

SCOTLAND. PartI. The Highlands. 7s. 

SCOTLAND. Part II. a pe Highlands. 3s. 6d. 

SCOTLAND. Part IIl. The Lowlands. 4s. 

NORTH DEVON and NORTH CORNWALL. 3s. 6d. 

SOUTH DEVON and SOUTH CORNWALL. 4s. 

THE PEAK DISTRICT. 33. 

THE EASTERN COUNTIES. 3s. 6d. 

ee WALES. 5s. PartI., 3s.; Part Il , 2s. 6d. 

OUTH WALES. 3s. 6d. 

IRELAND. Part I. Northern Counties. 4s. 

IRELAND. Part Il. Southern Counties. 5s. 

wees and SUSSEX, inctutiog Sentaiiye Wells. 3s. 6d. 
HIRE. Part I. rok 

YORKSHIRE. Part II. West). .* 61. 

ORKNEY and BHETLAND. Io. Is. 


MADEIRA: its Climate and Scenery. A 


Handbook for Invalids and other Visitors, “— Chapters _on_the 
Fauna, Flora, Geology, and Meteorology. JAMES YA TES 
JOHNSON. With Plan and Maps. Third Editions 7s. 6d, 


____DULAU & CO., Ee 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 


No. 934.—AUGUST, 1893. — 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS:—Ar tHe Green Dracoy, by Beyrice 
Harraden.-—-Tar Srory or tae America Cur: Ivrer- 
NATIONAL Yacut-Racina, by R. Jope-Sladé. —— Russian 
Procress 1x Maycuvrata.—~A Frevxcn Strupy og Burys. 
~——In Orcapia._—Eartscourt, chaps. xxviii.-xxxi.— 
Amone Frexcu Carueprats, by the Hon. Lady Stafford 
Northeote.-—-FUNTINALIS 1x Scottayp, by C. Stein.—— 
Priest-r1ippeN Ireranp..—New Booxs.——Tue Inviay 

Currescy Commission.—-Tue COUP D’ETAT. 


WILLIAM BLACKW voD & Sons, Eoiswenon anv Lonpen. 


37, . Sono | Square. 


Now “READY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. AUGUST, 1893 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 


No. 51. 
THE “GAG” and the COMMONS— 
I. By T. ¥- Russet, M.P. 
iY By J. Repwonp, M.P. 


vv a. OUNT CRANHORNE, M.P. 
EVENING CONTINU ATION ‘sc TOOLS. By Lorp Barrens. 
“SAINT IZAAK.” By Ricnuarp Le Gacurenne. 
THE SILVER CRISIS in INDIA, By Sir Ricuarp Temrce, Bart. 


THE BATTLE of the NILE: a Contemporaneous Account. By 
Captain Cuarmer, Adjutant-General in the French Fleet. 

THE BRAIN of WOMEN. By Professor Lupwic Bucuyer. 

THE FUTURE of the ENGLISH DRAMA. By Hesary Arne 


Jones. 
WILL ENGLAND become ROMAN CATHOLIC? By “Gatto.” 
wart can the GOVERNMENT DO for the POOR at ONCE? By 
. Tuxopore Dopp. 


ous ARMENTAN CHURCH: its Histesy and its Wrong: 
1. By F. 8. Stevenson, M.P., President rs the Anglo 


By 
LITERATURE By ii. D. Tratit. 


AND 
THE DRAMA. J By A. B. Waretey. 
London: Lovemans, Garren & Co. 


Now ready, illustrated, cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. net. 


‘THE EARLY DAYS of MARL 


BOROUGH COLLEGE ; 
Or, Public School Life between — and Fifty Years Ago 
To which is added 
A ey e of Old Haileybury ; Patna. during the Mutin 
A sketel h of the Natural History of the Riviera; and 
Life in an Oxfordshire Village. 
By EDWARD LOCKWOOD, Indian Civil Service (Retired 
Author of “The Natural soe of Monghyr.” 
Simpxts, Marsuart, H AMILTON, Kenr & Co., Limited; Farmer Sos 
295, Edgwi ure Road. 
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